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RESERVE 
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CALVERT DISTILLING ta 
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Give the “One Million Dollar Gift” 


Calvert Reserve’—the most precious 
whiskey you can give! Every bottle must 
match the superb flavor, aroma and smooth- 
ness of Calvert's “Standard of Excellence” 
—a limited stock kept as a “yardstick” for 


quality control and insured for one million 


They too deserve 


dollars. Looks like a million too! Wrapped in 
rich, shimmering foil, embossed with classic 
gold fleurs-de-lis and lavishly trimmed 
with colorful ribbon. Give Calvert Reserve 
—a wonderful way to pay friends a com- 


plime nt. For remember... 
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About $79.50 (slightly higher in the West) 


This is the“ BON VIVANT" .. . with worsted-Dacron* polyester-mohair fabric by Pacific 
FOREIGN ALLEGIANCE ... fo Continenta/ Styling 


UNIQUE STYLE NOTE... e/egant braid 


pacha me ...it must be TaN his) & Sixers 


AFTER SIX FORMALS, TWENTY-SECOND AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA * 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








more companies depend on Hertz Rent A Car because 


HERTZ has more offices, 
more cars, more service! 
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Hertz rents spanking new, sparkling clean Chevrolets and other fine cars 


Hertz means dependable service everywhere! 


Hertz is the world’s largest rent a car company, with 
the cleanest, best cared-for cars, a nationwide tele- 
type system for reservations, and the most efficient 
personnel. When you rent a new Chevrolet or other 
fine car from Hertz, vou get the same quick and relia- 
ble service in every Hertz office, everywhere you go. 
Next time you need a car, call Hertz or your travel 
agent to reserve a car anywhere — and find out how 
easy and practical renting cars for business can be! 


HERTZ puts 


Chorge Hertz service vt HERTZ AUTO-motic 





RENT A CAR 


ted chorge cord 


you in the driver’s seat! 
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BELL TELEPHO 


GUIDANCE SYST 


STEERS TIROS MINTO 


Latest Experimental Meteorological Satellite on Course, 
Thanks to Bell Scientists—to Aid in Weather Forecasting 


i DAY of operational weather satellites 
is one step closer with the orbiting of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin 
istration’s Tiros II 


An on-the-job, working satellite, the 
TV-equipped Tiros II will take pictures 
of cloud cover and transmit them to earth 
for limited, experimental use in fore 
casting weather. 


But despite its many instruments—TV 
cameras, tape recorders, solar cells and 
antennas—Jiros IIT would not be as use 
ful if it were not in a nearly perfect 
circular orbit, made possible in large 
measure by the Bell Telephone Com 
mand Guidance System. 


lo provide accurate weather data, the 
satellite must be at an almost uniform 


BELL 


CIRCULAR ORBIT 


distance from the earth at all times. Tiros 
II's orbit varies within extremely narrow 
limits as it constantly circles the earth. 


Our Command Guidance System for 
the Tiros launching vehicle is a result 
of research and development by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and production 
by Western Electric. This 
accurate system has scored many 


amazingly 
other 
successes in America’s space program. 


It has guided the successful Air Force 
Titan ICBM firings, and it helped make 
possible the first nose cone recoveries 
after flights of ICBM range. It also 
guided NASA's Tiros I and Echo I into 
their carefully planned orbits, and will 
be used in other forthcoming space probes 
and satellite launchings. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


y 






This Command Guidance System is 
one of many ways the Bell System partici 
pates in the nation’s space effort. ‘The 
skills and knowledge called for in this pio 
neering activity have also made possible 
the finest telephone service in the world 





More than 9000 solar cells—an invention of 
the Bell System—ring Tiros II and provide 
power for its instruments 
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LETTERS 





Extravagance Abroad 
Sir: 

As an American service wife in England 
with my husband, I feel that curtailing de- 
pendent travel abroad is deplorable. It car- 
ries the usual perfidious odor of Republican 
policy, During the past week Secretary of 
the Treasury Anderson and Under Secretary 
of State Dillon both stepped off the plane 
in Bonn with their wives. 

Mrs. L. M. Perz 
Witney, Oxon, England 


Sir: 

Those of us who dwell in the military 
environment will be first to admit that there 
is a great deal of waste in the armed serv- 
ices, as there is in any gigantic or widespread 
business enterprise, and that it should be 
remedied, 

However, we resent bitterly the intimation 
that members of the armed forces are glori- 
ously high-living free-loaders. 

Roperta L, MArro 
Syracuse 


Sir: 

The “gentle and gradual” reduction you 
portray comes in my case as a violent and 
shocking upheaval. My family (six children) 
has been residing temporarily with relatives 
in Pennsylvania and New York awaiting 
overseas orders. My household goods are 
partly in permanent storage in Denver, part- 
ly in temporary storage to be shipped when 
my family arrives, and partly with the fam- 
ily. My cight-passenger station wagon is here 
with me, while my wife drives her father's 
car. My children have been anxiously hoping 
for their travel orders, which would have 
brought them over in January. (When he 
was asked by my wife what he wanted for 
Christmas, my nine-year-old son burst into 
tears and said all he wanted was his Daddy.) 
This we all could take when we knew we 
would be together soon. It is more difficult 
now. This is as gentle and gradual as a 
guillotine. 

James D. KENT 
Captain, U.S.A.F. 
Clark Airbase 
Philippine Islands 


Sis: 

They finally located the culprit who has 
been letting the gold get out of the country 
—that much-maligned stereotype, the serv- 
iceman’s wife (Nov, 28). 

Of course, the Republicans were a bit con- 
cerned over the serviceman’s ballot; they 
didn't make the decision until after the 
election. 

Jor Roperts 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 

Your story is so replete with half-truths, 
insinuations and resentment that one must 
wonder whether you now stand for abolish- 
ing the armed services, or whether you 
merely advocate that their members be de- 
prived of their right to lead a normal family 
life. If you can suggest a good substitute 
for the armed forces, I wish you'd come 
out with it. 

GEORGE ZINNEMANN 
Lieut. Colonel, U.S.A.F. 
Dayton 


Integration Reaction 
Sir: 

How can those Louisiana mothers derive 
such joy in intentionally piercing the tender 
feelings of a little dark-skinned tot? Can they 


puncture the heart of a first-grade girl and 
still hope to have Christ in their Christmas? 

Susan LeCog 
Boulder, Colo. 


Sir: 

The time has come when the citizens of 
the United States of America should awaken 
to the dangers confronting their great de- 
mocracy. The issues at stake today go far 
beyond integration and the rights of the 
Negro. Integration has merely been a trial 
balloon in an effort to see how far the US. 
Supreme Court can infringe on states’ rights 
and the inherent constitutional rights of all 
citizens—regardless of race, creed or color! 
The colored folks of the South are merely 
guinea pigs. 

Eart F. NEwMAN 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Sir: 

As a resident of the New Orleans area 
for almost three years, I had very nearly 
become mesmerized by the charm of it all. 
Last week the idyllic veneer was torn away, 
and all the fears I had about moving South 
were glaringly revealed. Though prejudice 
knows no geographic bounds, here it revels 
in the raw, carefully nourished and dutifully 
passed from generation to generation. 

Where is compassion? Where is tolerance? 
Where is the dignity of man? It is in the 
wide eyes of a small, lone colored child, 
walking for her race into a new world, 
jeered on by the catcalls of a white mob. 

Joyce C. HENKLEIN 
Metairie, La. 
Sir: 

This whole thing is so similar to the Nazi 
treatment of the Jews that it is frightening 
on that count alone. 

ELEANOR ALLIS 
Andover, Mass, 


Sir: 

Today’s heroine: one of the four little 
Negro girls who attended school in spite 
of all. How many adult whites would have 
faced up to the same ordeal ? 

C. A. PaIne 
Young, N.S.W., Australia 


Artistic License 
Sir: 

Artist Henry Koerner has a Van Gogh 
quality! [The Sylvia Porter] cover of Time 
took my breath away. More of Henry Koer- 
ner’s work in your future covers. 

ROZELLA FRIELINGSDORF 
Northbrook, Ill. 
Sir: 

Mr. Koerner’s portrait of beautiful Sylvia 
Porter is more lifelike and less of a mere 
smear if you place it under a shaded light. 
Then stand eleven feet from the picture. It 
comes to life. At this distance, the blue 
bruises and red pimples on her pretty face, 
as well as her orange ears, somehow blend 
in and form a face. 

Mary Bette CHILpREss 
San Antonio 
Sir: 

Sylvia Porter drives herself too hard. She 
looks green around the gills. Artist Koerner 
is wonderfully perceptive. 

CHARLOTTE HarTWIG 
Melbourne 


Sir: 
If critics of Koerner’s Symington and Res- 
ton (and probably Porter) portraits would 
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follow my sixth-grade art instructor's sug- 
gestion to “half close your eyes and view at 
arm’s length,” they would see, instead of 
green hair and purple patches, the perfect 
shading and character so often attempted 
but seldom attained. 

Curtis G. SMALL 

Editor 

Daily Register 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


Sir: 

How come you are seemingly in accord 
with great men like Jean Dubuffet, Appel, 
Lipchitz, Jacob Epstein ete, and still go for 
pseudo-Cezannes on your covers? 

HaALpDANE DovucLas 
Los Angeles 


White Flag 
Sir: 

On the cover of the Dec. 5 issue of Time, 
the Nigerian flag is shown in the background 
with its stripes running perpendicular to the 
flagpole. [In the flag chart accompanying 
your cover story in] the same magazine, the 
Nigerian flag is seen with its stripes running 
parallel to the flagpole. Which is the correct 
one? 

Ivan Doszpoty 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


@ Vertical stripes.—Eb. 


Squeeze Play 
Sir: 

In commenting on the performance of 
public-opinion polls in the election, Tre 
(Nov. 21) said: “Only Veteran Elmo Roper, 
who reported on election eve that Nixon 
looked to squeeze ahead by two percentage 
points, chose the wrong winner.” 

At no time did we predict that Nixon 
would “squeeze ahead by two percentage 
points.” Our only prediction was that the 
race was too volatile and too close to permit 
a prediction—with 4% of the eligible voters 
undecided up to the very end, Kennedy’s 
margin of one-tenth of 1% of the two-party 
vote does not seem to us to make that pre- 
diction “wrong.” We do indeed feel good 
about the closeness of our measurement— 
only 1.1% off the mark. In our business, one 
inch to the right of the bull’s eye is as accu- 
rate as one inch to the left, and in a close 
election, one is as good as the other. 

ELMo Roper 

New York City 

On election eve, Pollster Roper not- 
ed that it was “the most volatile elec- 
tion we have ever measured,” gave as 
his poll results: Nixon 49%, Kennedy 
47%, still undecided 4%. Roper added 
that the undecideds still made it pos- 
sible for the lead to change.—Eb. 


Sense of Nonsense 
Sir: 

Who wrote that delightful review of Sloan 
Wilson’s new book A Sense of Values? 

I can hardly wait to work “flashback- 
wards” into a conversation. “Vacuum keen- 
ing” may take a little more time, but it’s 
worth it too! 

Mrs. Ropert A. TauB 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Outdoor Art 
Sir: 

I was delighted to read the article “Mu- 
seum Without Walls” (Nov. 21), which com- 
mented on the wealth of statuary in Phila- 
delphia's Fairmount Park. 

We are very proud of our park system 
and deeply appreciate the recognition you 
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Ansco Guide to Christmas Giving 


(Find the perfect photographic gift for everyone—on this page.) 





ANSCOSET 35mm Camera. Ultra-sensitive 
photoelectric cell covers widest range of pic- 
ture-taking conditions. Automatically selects 
the perfect shutter speed and opening. Coupled 
rangefinder-viewfinder, needle-sharp fast /, 2.8 
lens, speeds from 1/8 to 1, 1000 second. 





ANSCOMATIC® Projector takes all popular size 
slides, and offers completely automatic oper- 
ation on any 2°x2" slide. Brilliant projection 
system gives brighter color on the screen. 
The Anscomatic Projector does everything 
automatically. Rated tops by experts. 


ANSCOLITE Ultra-Compact Flash Unit. Uses AG 
flashbulbs! No larger than a 35mm film carton 
yet fits standard accessory clip on all cameras. 
Powerful BC cartridge, built-in test light cir- 
cuit, direct reading exposure calculator, with 
leather case. Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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$69.95 











ANSCO LANCER®-LG Camera. Electric expo- 
sure meter tells you how to set for perfect ex- 
posures . . . even when to use flash! Takes 12 
perfect black-and-white pictures or color slides 
on 127 film. Complete outfit with flash unit, 
film and flashbulbs, 


ANSCOMARK M® 35mm Camera. Very latest 
in precision design. Automatic exposure meter 
couples to all its interchangeable lenses for 
perfect exposure. High-speed shutter from 1 to 
1.500 second. Color-coded rangefinder-view- 
finder, rapid-wind film advance lever. 
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MEMO 80° gmm Projector . . . 


whisper-quiet, 
super-brilliant . . . constant frame positioning 


keeps picture in optical center . . . 400-foot 
reel capacity ('4 hour show) . extra-fast 
rewind . . . ultra-sharp %4" / 1.6 projection 
lens . . . precision sprocket drive . . . in self- 
contained case. 


SiL 
$64.95 








df 1) have accorded its continuing contribution to 
our city’s cultural excellence. 
RICHARDSON DILWORTH 
: Mayor 


Philadelphia 


... for the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company is custom- | Mo of te Yeer 
tailored by the Phoenix. Wrigley, whose products patie. jdt aan, te Yor 


Mrs. SRINI PERIES 


have given America ‘‘a refreshing little lift” for over | colombo, Ceylon 
sixty years, today imports millions of dollars worth |“ 


Nelson Rockefeller, for making Kennedy 
our President by putting Nixon on the pan. 


of chicle, produces many more million packs of gum Lewis T. APPLE 
. . Z Clayton, Mo. 
to satisfy the nation’s taste. To insure the steady ,,. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 


input of raw materials—and the steady output and Dare RAvcuirre 
Trumbull, Conn. 


distribution of the finished product—Wrigley depends | ,,,. 
e 5 ’ . . . the only real statesman we have, and 
on modern insurance, tailored to the company’s | most tefreshing political figure of the decade: 


U.S. Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona. 


needs by the Phoenix. One low-cost Phoenix policy |, ..,,. Noma’ W: Rates 


protects both ingredients and products against. si: 


It’s Hyman Rickover, whose atomic subs 


damage or destruction in transit or in warehouse, | **is"#" the free world. 


CARLETON STOVER 
Find out how much you can save—and how effec- 
ir: 


tively you can insure your property—by consolidating | Te ™" of Attics is the Man of the Year. 


AYNE SHARKUS 
all the different insurance coverages you need into P*""* 


one modern Phoenix package policy. Whether your | go Womin oi te ress, Princess Marzarct. 

i i i j j | PauL GRUNDLA?D 
business is big or small, it will pay you to call your | Minneapolis AUL GRUNDLAND 
Phoenix Agent now. Sir: 


There is no question but that the man 
who has done the most in 1960 to change 
the course of history is Fidel Castro. 

Jesse M, Levy Il 
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Advyertiscment 


Some things look almost too good to open... 





NOTICE WHO'S DRIVING TR-3's 





| It’s not surprising that you see so many TR-3’s 
||| these days. There are more than 50,000 of them 
Zauv/ onthe road. What may surprise you is the kind of 
people who drive them. Take a look next time you're out. 


Along with the drivers who like to win races and rallies, 
you'll see housewives with shopping bags and retired 
businessmen with golf bags. You'll see doctors on calls, 
families on vacation. 


And you'll see that all these people have something won- 
derful in common—they’re having fun! The TR-3 gets you 
from place to place as well as any car (more quickly and 
more safely than most, as a matter of fact). It gives you 
up to 35 m.p.g. And it costs you quite a bit less* than a 
“low-price-three” convertible. But most of all, it’s fun! 


That’s the real magic of the TR-3 that owners talk about. 


Whether you enjoy racing or not, it’s fun to go from 0 to 
50 in 8 seconds, to be able to go 110 m.p.h. if you want 
to. It’s fun to shift through 4 speeds forward, and go in 
and out of hard curves without swaying. It’s fun to stop 
with the sureness of disc brakes. 

Even the deep-throated growl of the engine is fun. 

There are dealers in every state—over 650 in all—with 
complete service facilities. Call the one near you today. 
He’s in the Yellow Pages. He has a full range of models 
and will bring one to your home for a free demonstration. 
ANOTHER GOOD IDEA is to take a look at the new 
TrruMPH/Herald, with engineering advances found on 
no other cars—import or compact—and priced to make 


it ever so easy for you to become a 2-TRIUMPH family. 


Choose from 3 models—Sedan, 
Sports Coupe and Convertible. 


*Convertible—$2675, Grand Touring (with detachable steel hard top)—$2835. Port of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes—slightly higher in 
West. Overseas delivery available. Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., Dept. T-120,1745 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
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but, being human, you just have to open thems... 


A laminated plastic so tough that it can stop 






An .45 bullet at point-blank range is made by 
Continental-Diamond Fibre, a Budd _ sub- 
sidiary. It’s already being used as body armor and in 
armored cars. The amazing toughness of CDF Dilecto 
plastics makes them valuable for use in gears and other 


machine parts that call for high impact strength. And, 


Mainstreams « jiversified interests: Automotive 









Nucleonics 


ceAtomics 





strong as they are, they’re considerably lighter than 
aluminum, CDF laminated and molded plastic materials 
are widely used in products as diverse as printed circuits 
for computers and exit nozzles for missiles. CDF’s work 
in plastics ties in nicely with Budd’s many diversified 
activities in the study, testing and fabrication of metals. 
The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa. 
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“A curious legend still haunts me,” wrote Heinrich Heine of The 
Lorelei. /t is a lament that might be echoed by anvone who wants 
to really understand what is going on around him in December 
1960. Legend not only inspires artists and composers; it also 
on occasion illumines the news. Some legends at work last week: 





T was during the reign of King 

Uther that Gorlois, the Duke of 
Tintadel, came to a great festival in 
the palace, bringing with him his wife, 
the seductive, creamy-skinned Igerne. 
Uther at once fell in love with Igerne. 
and declared his passion; she coldly 
tattled to Gorlois, and they hurried 
home. Uther pressed his courtship 
by besieging the great castle at Tin- 
tadel—and by being transformed (a 
simple job for Merlin) into the like- 
ness of Gorlois, which let him dally 
with the hoodwinked lady. At length 
Gorlois was killed and Uther married 
Igerne. From this union sprang King 
Arthur, and from the Arthurian leg- 
end sprang Camelot, the hottest tick- 
et on Broadway. See THEATER. 


HIGHS like the stems of banana 
trees, hands like opening lotus 
flowers—such, in Buddhist legend. is 
the formula for sculpting a statue of 
Buddha. See Art, Inspired Copyists. 


HILOCTETES was an_ illustrious 

Greek warrior who received his in- 
vincible weapons of war—bow and ar- 
rows—from his dying friend Hercules. 
Years later, on the way to Troy, the 
archer accidentally scratched his foot 
with one of the poisoned arrows and 
was cast into exile by his companions, 
who found the smell of the wound un- 
bearable. When the Greeks learned 
that only Hercules’ arrow could win 
the war, they persuaded Philoctetes to 
rejoin the battle, and he promptly 
slew Trojan Enemy Paris. See SCIENCE, 
Philoctetes Was Here. 


DMETUS, King of Pherae, was com- 
peting with other royal suitors for 
the hand of Pelias’ daughter Alcestis. 
Pelias promised his daughter to the 
man who could yoke a wild boar and 
a lion to his chariot and drive them 
around a race course. Admetus ap- 


pealed for help to Apollo, who tamed 
a wild team that Admetus drove to 
victory to win Alcestis. See Music, 
Mommy at the Met. 


NGERED by Prometheus’ theft of 

fire from Mount Olympus, Jupiter 
sent the first woman, Pandora, to 
earth. Then he sent Pandora a mys- 
terious box, calculating (rightly) that 
Pandora’s feminine curiosity would 
force her to peep inside. She did, and 
released all the sorrows that afflict 
humanity. See HemispHere, Legacy 
of Woes. 


HE dugong is a ludicrous-looking 

aquatic mammal that nurses its 
young at its breast. Sighting these 
strange creatures centuries ago, sail- 
ors plowing Asian seas came home 
claiming that they had seen women 
with tails like fish—and thereby start- 
ed the mermaid legend. Modern sci- 
entists paid deference to the legend of 
the sea sirens by assigning the dugong 
to the order Sirenia. See Science, 


The Useful Manatee. 
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THE NATION 
Picking the Men 


The closeness of his election victory 
had wrought a change in Jack Kennedy, 
and it showed last week. It determined 
him on a more moderate political course, 
and it made him more cautious in making 
his appointments. It had not, however, 
deprived him of that remarkable self- 
confidence of a man of 43 taking on per- 
haps the toughest and most important po- 
litical office on earth. As rumors of Cab- 
inet appointments swirled like snowflakes, 
in the midst of it all sat President-elect 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy—relaxed, and 
determined not to be rushed into any de- 
cisions before he was good and ready. 

Not that everything went according to 
plan. Jack Kennedy's working headquar- 
ters was the drawing room of his George- 
town home. There, a wood fire in the 
grate, a toy donkey belonging to his 
daughter Caroline in the corner, a book 
about Congress and Government spending 
at his elbow, Kennedy met visitors, dis- 
cussed his problems and his hopes. 

Looking beyond his January inaugura- 
tion, Kennedy has made a major decision 
despite his campaign emphasis on a vig- 
orous first 90 days, his incoming Admin- 
istration will see no dramatic “roo days” 
in the style or spirit of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Kennedy feels that the narrowness of his 
election victory forbids any violent veer- 
ing in the nation’s course, and that, if he 
received a mandate at all, it was for 
moderation. He is even relieved by being 
free to shrug off Democratic extremist 
elements. The Kennedy Administration 
plans to present only five or six major 
pieces of legislation—all dealing with do- 
mestic matters and specifically including 
a minimum-wage increase and medical care 
for the aged—to the opening Congress. 

Cabinet making was proving harder 
than he expected. Early in the week he 
named, to no one’s surprise, Arizona’s 
Democratic Representative Stewart Udall 
as Interior Secretary. But Kennedy, as 
he got down to hard choices, was non- 
plused to find how few topnotch Cabinet 
prospects he knew personally outside the 
Congress, and he had set himself firmly 
against being pressured into appointing 
anyone of whose qualifications he was not 
completely convinced. 

State. And his plans ran into snags. 
His personal favorite for Secretary of 
State had been Arkansas’ Democratic Sen- 
ator William Fulbright. But almost all of 
Kennedy’s trusted advisers argued that 


in a world in which Afro-Asians are in- 
creasingly important, Fulbright’s segrega- 
tionist background would not do. 

It took a while for Jack Kennedy to 
be persuaded. He was then prepared to 
offer the State post to Dean Rusk, 51, 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
a prospect with impressive credentials— 
except for the fact that he is little known 





licly hesitated to accept for a few days. 
Plainly he wanted to know what State 
Secretary he would be working for. 
Treasury & Defense. For the job of 
Secretary of Defense, Kennedy made a 
definite offer to Robert Strange McNa- 
mara, 44; newly installed president of the 
Ford Motor Co., and a man paid $410,000 
last year at Ford. A lean, intellectual 


Walter Bennett 


EISEN HOWER-KENNEDY CONFERENCE 
After memorable understatement, a tremendous impression. 


to the public, and Kennedy had wanted 
someone of national reputation. 

Rusk, the son of a poor Georgia cotton 
farmer, became a Rhodes scholar, a politi- 
cal-science professor at California’s Mills 
College. A wartime general-staff officer. 
he later caught the eye of Secretary of 
State George Marshall, moved into the 
State Department as a top Marshall aide. 
He was a leading architect of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, played notable roles in 
bringing both NATO and the Marshall 
Plan to life. Now a balding, slow-spoken 
man whose conversation still carries traces 
of his native Georgia, Dean Rusk, it was 
reported from the. Kennedy camp, had 
only to say yes to become the Kennedy 
Administration’s top Cabinet officer. 

The fuss over finding a Secretary of 
State caused another hitch in Kennedy’s 
plans last week: he publicly offered Adlai 
Stevenson the post of U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations, and Stevenson pub- 


Californian, Bob McNamara is a former 
assistant professor of accounting at Har- 
vard and a Detroit production expert 
with few peers. But after only a month as 
Ford's president, McNamara was under- 
standably torn between loyalties, as well 
as faced with a conflict of interests, and 
delayed an answer. 

For Treasury Secretary, a leading can- 
didate at week’s end was C. Douglas 
Dillon, 51, Manhattan investment banker 
who served as U Ambassador to France 
from 1953 to 1957, has been Under Sec- 
retary of State in the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration since 1958. At a time when the 
U.S. balance of payments shapes up as a 
critical problem, Dillon would bring to 
the Treasury solid experience in both 
finance and foreign affairs. Choosing him 
would not give Kennedy the “clean sweep” 
he had once wanted of top Eisenhower 
administrators. 

Then there were other jobs to fill. One 












DEAN RUSK 
Sharp negotiator. 


was ticketed to Byron (“Whizzer”) 
White, 43. onetime All-America half- 
back. He might get Attorney General 
if Kennedy's first choice, his own brother 
Robert, declines. Arthur Goldberg, 52, 
special counsel for the A.F.L.-C.1.0., was 
being discussed as Secretary of Labor 
or Solicitor General. The choice for Sec- 
retary of Agriculture still 
lie between South Dakota’s Representa- 
tive George McGovern, 38, and Fred V. 
Heinkel, 62, president of the Missouri 
Farmers Association. There were rumors 
that Illinois’ veteran Negro politician, 
Representative William Dawson, would 
make Postmaster General, but the Post- 
master General's was one of the 
least of Kennedy's worries. 

As he mulled over such Cabinet possi- 
bilities last week, Jack Kennedy reminded 
himself that even F.D.R. had_ slipped 
particularly in the cases of Treasury Sec- 


seemed to 





post 


retary William Woodin and Commerce 
Secretary Daniel Roper. Dwight Eisen- 


hower, too 
acquainted with some of his 
tions, and made some poor choices. Jack 
Kennedy better. “I 
want to make any mistakes,” he said. “I 
want to get the best people. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Changing of the Guard 


It was an that 
touchy, and everyone around the 
would be reading the signs. The 34th 
President of the U.S. was scheduled to 
meet the 35th to discuss the transfer of 
executive power. Each harbored some hard 
feelings: Kennedy was still smarting over 
Ike’s scornful campaign description of 
him as “this young genius’; the Presi- 
dent deeply resented Kennedy's repeated 
campaign argument that the U.S. had 
suffered a decline in power and prestige 
under the Eisenhower Administration. 


Kennedy felt, had been un- 
initial selec- 


meant to do don't 


might be 
world 


occasion 
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But their meeting was carried through in 
perfect harmony—and both men, with a 
high sense of office, wanted the meeting 
to stand forth to the world as the sign 
ind symbol of peaceful transition of au- 
thority in the U.S. 

At precisely 8:58 on the morning of 
the meeting. the aluminum storm doors 
of the White House opened, and Ike 
emerged, ruddy-faced and in obvious 
good spirits. A minute later the Marine 
band struck up The Stars and Stripes 
Forever as a cream Lincoln drove slowly 
up the drive, through the ranks of an 
all-service honor guard. Kennedy stepped 
out, hat in hand, nimbly climbed six steps 
and took the President's outstretched 
hand. Murmured he, in memorable un- 
derstatement “It's here.” 
Then, after posing for photographers for 
a moment, the oldest President in history 
ushered the youngest President-elect into 
the White House. 

Clean Desk. After a brief and infor- 
mal tour of the White House, for an hour 
and 45 minutes the two men talked ear- 
nestly together, each occasionally refer- 
ring to notes. In broad outlines the Pres- 
ident discussed some major problems— 
., disarmament, the gold deficit—while 
Kennedy questioned him in detail. Ike, at 
Kennedy's request, gave his personal im- 
pressions of Khrushchev, De Gaulle and 
Adenauer. On a lighter level, Kennedy 
expressed his admiration of Ike's clean 
desk (his own is usually invisible beneath 
a clutter of papers and books). 

After their personal talk, Eisenhower 
and Kennedy walked to the White House 
Cabinet room where waited State Secre- 
tary Christian Herter, Defense Secretary 
Thomas Gates and Treasury Secretary 
Robert Anderson. For another hour and 
a quarter the discussions continued, with 
each of the Eisenhower Cabinet members 
describing the most serious problems in 
his area, and Kennedy boring in with his 


good to be 
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questions. “The President was extremely 
helpful,” reported Kennedy. “I want to 
express my thanks to him.” As for Ike, he 
soon thereafter telephoned a friend, said 
that he had always considered Kennedy 
a “young whippersnapper,” but at the 
White House meeting had been 
dously impressed.” 

Hour's Chat. Throughout the rest of 
his busy week, Jack Kennedy provided 
ample evidence of becoming the best 
hide-and-seek player the presidency has 
had. One afternoon, after a quick 
visit to Georgetown University Hospital 
to see Wife Jacqueline and their new son 
he vanished to the suburbs for an hour's 
chat with Pundit Walter Lippmann. Next 
night in Manhattan’ two policemen 
knocked on his hotel door to ask if he 
would care for a midnight snack. Getting 
no answer, they went inside, found only 
a slightly mussed bed, a discarded Ken- 
nedy shirt; Jack had slipped away to 
visit friends. ‘The following afternoon 
with the connivance of the Secret Serv- 


“tremen- 


ever 


ice, Kennedy adeptly eluded the press to 
Christmas shopping excursion 
to Tiffany's and Sulka’s, 
Predictably Proud. There remained 
another high moment in the life and 
times of John Fitzgerald Kennedy: the 
baptism of John Fitzgerald Kennedy Jr. 
As the Rev. Martin J. Casey, S.J., pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, intoned the 
words, John Jr. was held by Godmother 
Martha Bartlett. wife of Chattanooga 
Times Reporter Charles Bartlett, who 
was present as a stand-in for Godfather 
Prince Stanislas Radziwill, husband of 
Jackie's sister and away in London. Jackie 
Kennedy was predictably proud of her 
tiny (6 lb. 3 oz.) son, dressed in the 
christening gown his father had worn 43 
years ago. “Look Jack she whispered 
“hasn't he got the loveliest The 
President-elect of the U.S. seemed to think 


so too, 


go on a 


eyes?” 
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Frontiersman (Contd.) 

Named last week to the 
Cabinet : 

Stewart Lee Udall, 40, Secretary of 
the Interior. Arizona’s three-term Demo- 
cratic Representative Udall is a man after 
Jack Kennedy’s own heart: an aggressive, 
articulate liberal with shrewd political 
instincts and a talent for political ma- 
neuver. A husky six-footer with dark, 
close-cropped hair. Lawyer Udall comes 
from one of Arizona's first families. His 
grandfather, a Mormon missionary, mi- 
grated to Arizona by covered wagon, 
founded the town of St. Johns (pop. 
1.310), where Stew Udall was born, 
Udall’s father was a chief justice of the 
Arizona Supreme Court, and three other 
Udalls have been state judges. Udall went 
to the University of Arizona, where he 
played on the basketball team, graduated 
from law school. During World War II 
he served as a B-24 gunner in Italy. 
Elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1954, Udall won Jack Kennedy's special 
regard last year by fighting hard and 
effectively for labor-reform legislation 
along Kennedy lines. An early Kennedy- 
for-President man, Udall helped Kennedy 
win Arizona’s 17 Democratic Convention 
votes. which Texas’ Lyndon Johnson 
counted safely for his own. In a bitter 
fight for re-election this year, Udall sur- 
vived a Republican whispering campaign 
to the effect that he was a “Jack Mormon” 
(i.e., one who does not take the church's 
social inhibitions literally), won handily. 
As Secretary of the Interior, Udall, who 
represented a congressional district which 
has more Indians (100,000) and this year 
got more federal aid than any other, can 
be expected to pump hard for public 
power, conservation and Indians. One of 
his key assignments in the new Adminis- 
tration: to serve as a Cabinet-level liaison 
man with Congress. 


DEMOCRATS 
The Most 


Readying himself to take over one of 
the world’s roughest jobs at one of his- 
tory’s toughest times, Jack Kennedy has 
plenty of ring-tailed problems. But before 
he is through, some of his biggest head- 
aches may well come from an ardently 
pro-Kennedy Hollywood clique that is 
known variously as The Rat Pack or 
The Clan and peopled by such as Actor- 
Singer Frank Sinatra and Kennedy's own 
brother-in-law, British-born Peter (“Pee- 
tah”) Lawford. 

Despite the zeal of its members, The 
Clan was wisely kept pretty much offstage 
during the late political campaign. Now 
however, there seems less need for discre 
tion and more for money. Last week The 
Clan made known its plans to rescue 
the U.S.’s Democratic Party from debt. 
Twitching with excitement, Clan leaders 
announced their high-priced ideas about 
an all-star gala to be held in Washing- 
ton’s Armory (capacity: 12.coo) on the 
eve of Kennedy's inauguration. Purpose 


Kennedy 
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Articulate liberal. 


of the entertainment: to pay off this 
year’s $2,000,000 Democratic campaign 
deficit—and, Pee-tah said grandly, if there 
is anything left over for incidentals and 
has-beens, perhaps another $500,000 left 
over from poor Adlai Stevenson's 1956 
campaign as well, since Adlai, lacking 
such a glittering galaxy, had had to take 
on dozens of speaking dates in order to 
bring the debt down. 

Co-producers of the 1961 extravaganza 
will be Sinatra and Lawford. The idea for 
the big show came from Philadelphia Con- 
tractor Matt McCloskey, the Democratic 
Party’s national treasurer. “Frankie's an 
old friend of mine,” explained McCloskey. 
“He told me, ‘Matt, if you want me to do 
this thing, I'll get you all the talent you 





“Pre-TAH,” SAMMY & FRANK 
A hand for the gang. 





want.” Frankie was as good as his word. 
thereupon unreeled a cast of characters 
that would stretch from Mocambo to 
Vegas. It includes Clansmen and Clans- 
women Dean Martin, Judy Garland, Sam- 
my Davis Jr., Tony Curtis, Shirley Mac- 
Laine. The big show, said Sinatra, has the 
approval of “the gang in Washington, in- 
cluding Jack.” 

“We've already sold out the 72 boxes 
which seat ten people. at $10,000 a box,” 
cried Pee-tah Lawford. “This will be the 
biggest take in show-business history for a 
one-nighter.” Added Frankie: “We expect 
to raise $1,700,000 for the one night. 
There’s never been anything like it.” 
That's for sure. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
That's a Joke, Son 


Some of the surefire laughs in The Best 
Man, an election-year play about good 
buys and bad guys in presidential politics, 
went over bigger than usual one night 
last week at Manhattan's Morosco Thea- 
ter. Like the moment in the first act 
when Trumanesque “ex-President Hock- 
stader” assured a prospective presidential 
nominee: ‘“‘And for another thing, you're 
a millionaire. People trust you rich boys. 
They figure you've got so much money 
of your own you won't go stealin’ theirs.” 
Or when fat “Senator Carlin” cracked 
“I suppose we ought to try for a Catholic 
—that seems to be the thing this year.” 
As the laughter died, Carlin added: “For 
second place, that is.” 

Of all the people in that 
audience last week, no one seemed to be 
having a better time than the man in 
third row center: John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. Luckily, Jack Kennedy can laugh 
at jokes about himself, his family and his 
religion—for such jokes were the U.S. 
rage last week, Among them: 

q Directions for making a “Kennedy 
quarter”: take an ordinary 25¢ piece and 
some red fingernail polish or red crayon. 
Color George Washington's head down al- 
most to the ear. Also color the lower part 
of Washington's neck, down to the coin’s 
rim. The result: a passable likeness of 
Pope John XXIII. 

@ How to make a Kennedy cocktail: 
three parts Old Fitzgerald, one part holy 
water, add a twist of Norman Vincent 
Peale. 

@ Kennedy is planning to build chicken 
coops at the White House—a good place 
to raise friars. He is also sprinkling the 
White House lawn with bird seed—to pro- 
vide for all the cardinals who will be 
flocking there. 

q Kennedy will revive F.D.R.’s old Fire- 
side Chats to the nation on TV. He will 
call the series “Coast to Coast with the 
Holy Ghost.” 

@ Comment from a Michigan Republi- 
can: “I would have voted for Kennedy if 
I'd known he was going to send Soapy 
Williams to Africa.” 

@ In the White House 
answers the phone, sa ‘Hello . . . Oh 
hello, Father . . . Yes, Father .. . Cer- 
tainly, Father . . . Goodbye, Father.” As 
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he hangs up. Wife Jackie asks: “Was 
that home or Rome?” 

@ It is in the early days of the Kennedy 
Administration. All is quiet in the sub- 
terranean war room of U.S. Defense 
Headquarters. Suddenly a light flashes on 
the desk of the top general on duty. He 
checks quickly. discovers that the Rus- 
sians have just unleashed a flock of atomic 
missiles against the U.S. Instantly, the 
general grabs his “hot phone” to the White 
House, snaps: “Mr. President! . . . Oh— 
well, get the President right away... 





Yes, but it’s urgent! . . . I said—What? 
.. Oh, that’s very nice—I mean— 
pLeAsE! Get me the President... I 





don't give a damn about diapers! I said 
get me your Daddy! . . . Caroline? ... 
Caroline! . .. CAROLINE! .. .” 


DEFENSE 
Unlikely Revolution 


High on the list of Jack Kennedy's 
campaign promises was a fresh look at the 
most expensive operation in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment: the Defense Department, which 
devours more than half the federal budget. 
For a start, he asked Missouri's Senator 
Stuart Symington and a five-man commit- 
tee of civilian experts* to study ways and 
means of modernizing the organizational 
maze that winds through the Pentagon. 
It was a job with plenty of precedents, 
for critics have been suggesting revisions 
in the Defense Department ever since it 
was established in 1947. 

Made public last week, Symington’s re- 
port had borrowed liberally from major 
studies of the past, but went on to call 
for the most radical housecleaning ever 
suggested for the U.S. military establish- 
ment. Items: 

@ All defense funds would be appropri- 
ated directly to the Secretary of Defense, 
who would have authority to spend them 
as he saw fit. 

@ Service chiefs would report directly to 
the Secretary of Defense; the separate 
departments of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, with their various Secretaries, Un- 
der Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries, 
would be abolished. 

@ The Joint Chiefs of Staff would be re- 
placed by a Military Advisory Council 
made up of senior officers who would be 
permanently separated from their respec- 
tive services. The council would be head- 
ed by a Joint Staff Chairman, who would 
be principal military adviser to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense. 

@ Individual services would maintain 
their identity but would be subordinate 
to three separate commands: a Strategic 
Command, responsible for the strategic 
missions of all-out nuclear war; a Tactical 
Command, responsible for all limited war 
operations; a Defense Command, respon- 








* Attorney Clark M. Clifford, Kennedy’s liaison 
man with the outgoing Eisenhower 
tion; former Air Force Secretary 
letter; former Air Force Under Secretary Ros- 
well Gilpatric; Manhattan Attorney Fowler 
Hamilton; Marx Leva, counsel to the late Sec- 
retary of Defense James Forrestal. 
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sible for all continental defense missions. 
Gg A fourth command, responsible for civil 
defense, would be composed of the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve units from the 
separate services. 

Although Symington optimistically es- 
timated that his plan would save $8 bil- 
lion, it was not likely to find many back- 
ers either in the Pentagon or on Capitol 
Hill. Even President Eisenhower's mod- 
erate efforts at service reorganization, 
approved by Congress in 1958, have yet 
to be given a thorough trial, and that 
crusty Democrat, Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
has made it clear that he thinks even the 
Eisenhower efforts go too far. 

Even more indicative was the noncom- 
mittal comment of President-elect Jack 
Kennedy: “It is an interesting and con- 
structive study, which I know will be 
carefully analyzed by the Congress and the 
incoming Administration.” At week's end 
the word around Washington was that 
Kennedy had no intention of submitting 
any significant portion of the Symington 
program to Congress in 1961. 


THE ECONOMY 
Golden Rue 


In the network of U.S. military bases 
that reaches around the world, service 
morale was lower than a buck private’s 
pay. It all had to do with the gold prob- 
lem—and though few servicemen or their 
dependents understood much about the 
problem, and gold is something they see 
all too little of, they were convinced that 
they had unfairly been made its victims. 
Up to a point, they had a case. 

1960 is the third straight year the U.S. 
has had a balance-of-payments deficit of 
more than $3 billion. One reason is that 
the U.S.'s vast military and foreign-aid 
commitments overseas far outweigh the 








current surplus of exports over imports. 
Result: some $1.2 billion—in gold—has 
been transferred to overseas creditors. In 
its efforts to stem the flow, the Eisenhow- 
er Administration last November ordered 
that the number of service dependents 
overseas be cut from 484,000 to 200.000 
within two vears. Two weeks later, the 
Administration decreed that post ex- 
changes and commissaries might no longer 
carry such non-U.S, goods as Leica cam- 
eras, Japanese yukata dolls and tax-free 
Scotch whisky. 

Arguable Estimate. Such expedients, 
the Administration calculated. might jar 
a lot of lives. but would make a $500 mil- 
lion difference in the deficit. Even that 
estimate is arguable. For one thing, many 
servicemen are certain to bring their fam- 
ilies overseas as “unauthorized depend- 
ents,” spending U.S. dollars tourist-style. 
For another, a serviceman who can no 
longer go to the PX to buy, say, a Leica, 
can still get it at bargain rates in German 
stores. Either way, American dollars get 
spent. 

What most irritates the overseas serv- 
icemen is the feeling that they are being 
made to pay for the U.S.’s international 
deficit when other, perhaps more effective, 
measures might have been taken. Admin- 
istration critics say that extensive plans to 
halt the gold deficit should have been 
made at least a year ago. Instead, they 
argue, the Administration waited until 
too late, then rushed in with the moves 
against service spending for the simple 
reason that such moves could be made 
immediately, by executive decree re- 
quiring no legislative action. 

Moving to Help. Some critics maintain 
that the gold flow could have been slowed 
to a trickle if the Treasury had asked 
major U.S creditors overseas—e.g., 
government-controlled central banks in 
friendly Europe—not to turn in their 
dollar credits for gold. Others argue that 
the problem might still solve itself: once 
the U.S. economy recovers, much of the 
gold that has been transferred to prosper- 
ous Europe as “hot money” for quick in- 
vestment will flow right back to the U.S. 

Some European governments have al- 
ready moved to help the U.S. maintain 
the strength of the dollar. The Nether- 
lands offered immediate repayment of 
$100 million in postwar debts; Britain's 
Bank of England moved to head off any 
further flow of hot money by cutting its 
discount rate from 540% to 5%. And last 
week, with the aid of the International 
Monetary Fund, which sold $300 million 
of gold for U.S. dollars, the U.S. gained 
$267 million of gold—the first such week- 
ly increase since November 1959. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Limited Victory 


All he wanted was a sandwich and a 
cup of tea while his bus made a brief stop 
in Richmond, Va. But Bruce Boynton, a 
law student at Washington’s Negro How- 
ard University, wanted to eat his snack in 
the white section of the bus terminal's 
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segregated lunchroom. A restaurant offi- 
cial ordered Boynton to leave, and when 
Boynton declined, called the cops. Boyn- 
ton was fined $ro in police court, and his 
conviction was upheld by Virginia’s Su- 
preme Court. 

Boynton kept right on fighting the case. 
He appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court— 
where lawyers supplied by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People attempted to turn the Boyn- 
ton case into a legal landmark in the strug- 
gle against Jim Crow. Arguing on broad 
constitutional grounds, Boynton’s lawyers 
claimed that he had been deprived of his 
rights under the U.S. Constitution’s equal 
protection, due process and commerce 
clauses. 

For various reasons the Boynton case 
was a less-than-ideal test of such a far- 
reaching issue. Any decision would almost 
certainly have been taken to apply to the 
touchy sit-in demonstrations that have 
flared up in eating places all over the 
South. But the U.S. Justice Department, 
entering the case as a friend of the court, 
filed a brief which contended that Boyn- 
ton’s conviction also violated the statu- 
tory (as opposed to constitutional) pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which forbids interstate busline operators 
from exercising any kind of “unjust dis- 
crimination” or “unreasonable prejudice” 
inst any individual. 

With an almost audible sigh of relief, 
the Court ignored the constitutional is- 
sues, confined itself to the Justice De- 
partment’s argument, and last week de- 
cided by a vote of 7 to 2 that the terminal 
restaurant, even though privately owned, 
was an integral part of the busline’s serv- 
ices. “Interstate passengers have to eat,” 
observed the Supreme Court, and they 
have a right to expect service ‘“‘without 
discrimination prohibited by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act.” 

So anxious was the Supreme Court to 
make sure that its would not 
reach too far, it took the trouble to speci- 
fy about limitations. “We are not hold- 
ing,’ wrote Justice Hugo Black for the 
majority, “that every 
at a wholly independent roadside res- 
taurant the act applies.” But even this 
limited legal victory was gratifying to 
the N.A.A.C.P. Said a spokesman for 
the organization: “I assume it will mean 
an end to one more sector of embarrass- 
ment and second-class treatment for Ne- 
gro travelers.” 


SEQUELS 
Found Guilty 


On the sidewalk outside Manhattan's 
general sessions court, Hulan Jack dazedly 
spoke to newsmen: “I say to all of you 
that I am fully convinced of my inno- 
cence.” A few moments earlier, an all- 
white jury had reported itself as totally 
unconvinced of Jack's innocence. Hulan 
Jack, borough president of Manhattan for 
seven years, faced a possible three years 
in prison, $1,500 in fines—and the end of 
a remarkable political career. 
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Associated Press 
MANHATTAN’S JACK 
Loyal, lackluster and proud. 

Specifically, the jury found Hulan Jack 
guilty of 1) permitting one Sidney J. 
Ungar, a tenement tycoon and real estate 
speculator, to foot the $4,400 bill for 
decorating Jack’s Harlem apartment at a 
time when Ungar was eagerly seeking a 
$30 million slum-clearance contract from 
the city, and 2) later conspiring with 
Sydney Ungar to conceal the facts from 
the law. An earlier trial had resulted in 
a hung jury. 

Last week's verdict presumably marked 
the end of a long and tortuous trail for 
Hulan Jack. A teen-aged immigrant from 
the Caribbean island of St. Lucia, he 
began his career at the end of a mop 
handle, as janitor for the Peerless Paper 








Box Co., Inc. But politics was his real 
interest, and Jack soon earned a reputa- 
tion as a loyal if lackluster satrap of 
Tammany Hall. When the Manhattan 
borough presidency became available in 
1953. Jack was available. He was proud 
to point out that he was the highest-paid 
($25,000 per year) Negro to hold elective 
office in the U.S. 


LABOR 
Hoffa's Hornswoggle 


In all his brushes with courts, congres- 
sional committees, ethical practices com- 
mittees and assorted reformers, Teamster 
Boss James Riddle Hoffa has earned a 
reputation as a thoroughly bad egg. But, 
curiously, even some of his critics pay him 
at least one grudging compliment: despite 
his many faults, they say, Jimmy Hoffa 
always takes good care of his Teamsters. 
Last week a federal grand jury in Florida 
leveled charges against Hoffa that, if 
proved, should smash forever the notion 
that he cares a hoot about the welfare of 
his union’s members. 

After examining evidence supplied by 
agents of the Justice Department, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the Post Of- 
fice Department, the federal grand jury 
indicted Hoffa and two other men on 
twelve counts, charged them with misus- 
ing money from the Teamster treasury. 
According to the indictment, Hoffa, Henry 
Lower, former president of Detroit’s Au- 
tomobile Drivers and Demonstrators Lo- 
cal Union No, 376, and Robert E. McCar- 
thy Jr., former branch manager of 
Detroit's Bank of the Commonwealth, 
took $500,000 out of the treasuries of the 
Teamster organizations in Detroit and 
deposited the money in a non-interest- 
bearing account in an Orlando, Fla. bank. 
The bank in turn lent money to Sun Val- 
ley, Inc.—a land development company 
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of which Henry Lower is president. The 
company then bought up Florida lots at 
about $18 apiece, and with Hoffa's help 
began promoting the land as a haven for 
retired and aging Teamsters—selling the 
lots at prices ranging from $150 to $1,000. 


Customers were assured, continued the 
indictment, that the lots were “all on 
high. dry and rolling land,” when in fact 
many were “so low and permeated with 
water as to make them unsuitable” for 
building. Thus rank-and-file Teamsters 
were high-pressured and hornswoggled 
into buying back, at inflated prices, the 
land that had been purchased with Team- 
ster funds. At the same time, said the 
Florida grand jury. Hoffa and his pals 
were using Sun Valley profits for their 
personal benefit. 

If convicted. Jimmy Hoffa could be 
fined as much as $1,000 and sentenced to 
five years on each of the twelve counts in 
1 place that would at least be high, dry 
and habitable. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Three Sailors at Pearl 

At roos on Sunday, Dec. 7. 1941, the 
33,000-ton battleship West Virginia sank 
in Pearl Harbor’s waters, victim of half a 
dozen Japanese torpedoes. The attack had 
come so suddenly, the great ship was crip- 
pled so quickly, that 66 crewmen were 
caught below deck and went down with 
the West Virginia. Last week, 19 years 
after the disaster at Pearl Harbor, the 
U.S. Navy finally released a harrowing 
report on the ordeal of three sailors who 
were aboard the West Virginia. 

It was a salvagers’ report, dated 1942 
and made after the West Virginia had 
been refloated to be refitted for battle. 
The salvagers had found “evidences that 
some of the men had lived for consider- 
able periods and finally succumbed due to 
lack of oxygen.” The three seamen, names 





unknown. had been trapped in a store- 
room in the forward section of the ship, 
starboard side. With all power destroyed, 
they had no way to communicate with the 
world outside, to let anyone know they 
were still alive. They had access to fresh 
water and emergency rations, and they 
kept alive while the oxygen lasted. They 
had a calendar, and as each long day 
passed, bringing no help or hope of help, 
the men crossed it off with an Y. The days 
lengthened into a week, then into two 
weeks, then two days more. And that was 
all. The bodies of the three men were 
found in the storeroom. The last day 
they had marked off on the calendar was 
Dec. 23—16 days after the West Virginia 
went down. 


Little Boy & Fat Man 


At first glance, the two bombs appeared 
to be nothing special. One looked like a 
blunt-nosed torpedo; the other had the 
shape of a bulky, overweight blimp. So 
why, until last week, had the State De- 
partment suppressed all pictures of them 
for 15 secretive years? 

The answer becomes understandable 
when the two fin-tailed monsters are iden- 
tified, They were the first operational 
A-bombs ever built. “Little Boy,” the 
slimmer of the two, was a duplicate of 
the 1o-ft.-long, 9,000-lb. bomb that deci- 
mated Hiroshima. The 10,000-lb., sphe- 
roid “Fat Man,” with its 5-ft. girth, 
crushed Nagasaki. Between them, the two 
bombs, each packing the punch of 20,000 
tons of TNT, accounted for more than 
200,000 casualties and dumped the world 
unceremoniously into the responsibilities 
of the nuclear age. 

Whatever tragedy the sight of Little 
Boy and Fat Man recalled, it was less 
personal than the recurrent horror that 
still afflicts former Army Air Corps Ma- 
jor Claude Eatherly, pilot of the recon- 





U.S.S. West Vircinta BURNING AT PEARL HARBOR 
A long time on the calendar. 
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“aT MAN” 
A big bang for a blimp. 





naissance plane that fingered Hiroshima 
for A-bomb attack. It was Eatherly. look- 
ing down from his B-29, who found Hiro- 
shima free of cloud cover and selected it 
as a target. Guilt feelings for his part in 
that historic flight left Eatherly suffering 
from “neurosis with psychotic manifesta 
tions,” and he was discharged from the 
service. He has not yet recovered. 

Ever since he became a_ civilian 
Eatherly has been in and out of hospitals 
and in and out of trouble. Back home in 
Texas, he was picked up a couple of times 
for forgery, Then he was arrested for 
theft and sent to a VA hospital in Waco 
for treatment. When he got out, he tried 
robbing post offices and breaking into a 
drive-in grocery. Always, his war record 
got him off and he was sent back to the 
hospital for further treatment. But this 
fall the ex-pilot walked out of the Waco 
hospital once more, and he has not been 
heard from since. Last week the search 
for him extended throughout the South- 
west. As for Claude Eatherly, he probably 
does not care whether he stays lost or is 
found. He has not cared about much of 
anything since the times of Little Boy 
and Fat Man. 


NEW YORK 
Reaching the Unreachables 


Out of the night that shadows Harlem's 
filth and fear, two Ford station 
wagons raced north on the New York 
State Thruway toward Tarrytown and the 
comfortable hilltop home of James Ar- 
thur Vaus Jr.. an ex-convict once known 
as a wiretapper for West Coast Gangster 
Mickey Cohen. From the ‘cars sprang a 
group of boys representing two rival East 
Harlem street gangs, the Young Conceit- 
eds and the Untouchables. They swag- 
gered to the front door, where waited 
Vaus. 41, and his first lieutenant, a Puerto 
Rican named Piri Thomas. 32. who once 
served six years for shooting a New York 
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cop. 
It seemed obvious that no good could 
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come out of such an Apalachin Jr. sort of 
meeting between the young toughs and 
the two ex-cons. But the session had the 
full backing of New York City’s police. 
For “Big Jim” Vaus and “Pete” Thomas 
were trying to prevent a “bop.” or gang 
fight. that might have ended in another 
bloody teen-age killing on East Harlem's 
dark streets. 

No Doubters. As the moving spirits 
of a remarkably successful East Harlem 
rehabilitation mission named Youth De- 
velopment Inc., Vaus and Thomas are two 
of the most expert bop-busters in the 
business. They, along with the staff of the 
city Youth Board, are the reason why 
1960 has seen only ten teen-age gang kill- 
ings, compared with 23 a year ago. Y.D.1. 
is essentially Vaus’s baby. An experienced 
crook. Jim Vaus in 1949 got religion after 
meeting Billy Graham, turned evangelist 
himself, wrote a moderately successful 
book titled Why J Quit Syndicated 
Crime. His new vocation took him to 
East Harlem, where he became convinced 
that he could turn his talents to more 
practical purpose than pulpitry. Moving 
his family from the West Coast to Tarry- 
town, Vaus rounded up some 400 reform- 
minded financial supporters, set up Y.D.I. 
for boys in a Harlem front-store room, 
Around the corner he set up a girls’ 
branch, fitted it out with hair dryers and 
other beauty parlor equipment. hired a 
woman to supervise activities there. 

But Vaus still had trouble winning the 
confidence of East Harlem's ganglads. And 
it was not really until he met tough Pete 
Thomas, who spoke the language of East 
Harlem as it can only be spoken by those 
who have been raised in its asphalt jungle, 
that Vaus made significant headway. Aft- 
er Vaus persuaded Thomas to work full 
time with Y.D.I., the organization be- 
came an important factor in East Harlem 
life. Some might suspect Vaus and Thom- 
as, with their criminal backgrounds, of 
being a couple of Fagin types. but the 
doubters do not include the cops. educa- 
tors or social workers in East Harlem. 
Says Edward Gersh, dean of discipline at 
Jetierson Park Junior High School: “The 
boys we recommend to Jim are the ones 
that are rejected by other agencies. I call 
them Unreachables. When Jim first came 
here, he said he wanted to work with the 
most difficult kids we had. I thought he'd 
be spinning his wheels, but I underesti- 
mated him. He managed to reach them.’ 

Rice & Beans. Exp'aining Y.D.1.’s 
methods, Pete Thomas says: “You don’t 
get anywhere by antagonizing a kid. You 
got to feel their feelings of anger and un- 
certainty, dig? That way-out feeling of 
wanting to hurt and not caring who. This 
is why I think Y.D.1. is so great—it's the 
arroz y habichuelas [rice and beans | the 
kids need.” 

Recently, a bop began between the 
Turbans and the Senators. How did it 
start? Nothin’, nothin’. Thomas recalls, 
“A guy steps on another guy's shoes or 
looks at another guy's girl. Anything to 
relieve the boredom, keep their pride, 
their manhood, their status of not being 
punks, They got to show they're puro 
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corazon [all heart]. O.K. There was sup- 
posed to be a fair fight between two guys 
—one Senator and one Turban. Chino 
was supposed to fight a guy from the 
Senators. But then another Turban pulls 
out a gun and he burns |shoots|. The 
Senators figure it’s on; the Turbans are 
on a burn. We heard about it on Jim’s car 
telephone. Jim asked me, ‘Can you make 
contact?’ I said I thought so.” 

The Burn's On. Pete walked into the 
Senators’ hangout. ‘Hey, baby.”’ he said, 
“what's happening?” “A little mess cook- 
in’ up, man,” replied one kid. ““They think 
we're punks, man. Tonight we're gonna 
mess that block. This is it. man.” “Per- 
sonally,” said Pete, “I think you may 
have a good point. But who's the presi- 
dent around here?” “I am, dad,” said a 
boy called Willy. “We don’t want to hear 
nothin’. The burn’s on, man.” “So,” ‘said 


few moments, then growled angrily: “I 
thought you had heart. Heart I don’t 
doubt, baby; you got heart. But no brains 
in your head. Maybe I'm wrong. You tell 
me. Excuse me for blowing my top.” 
“Look. Pete.” said the boy, “you know 
how it is, man. This is Little Ray’s fault. 
He pulled out his piece.” After long argu- 
ment, the desired meeting was arranged 
for Vaus's place at Tarrytown. Pete ar- 
ranged to pick up the Turban chieftains; 
another Y.D.I. worker collected the Sena- 
tors. In Vaus’s basement meeting room. the 
gang leaders began arguing: “You come 
into our block and burned us. . .” ‘Look 
man, I ain't no punk. you know! 
Suddenly, Pete crashed his fist down on 
the table: “All right. you guys. you've 
been yakking for half an hour! Willy 
look! This guy already told you he made 
a mistake. They admit they done some- 
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REFORMERS Vaus & THOMAS (REAR) AT ARBITRATION 
A little mess cookin’ up. 


Pete. “you supposed to be president, 
right? You can’t be a punk, right?” 

Willy replied: “No, man. I got heart, 
you know that, man.” Pete corrected him 
“You got a mind. Dig, man, I'm not tellin’ 
you this to make you feel great. You 
don't like it. we deal [fight |.” There was 
silence. Pete continued: “Look, Big Jim 
gave me instructions—you guys want to 
meet and talk. In your hands are the lives 
of your own boys. Dig, baby.” 

Pete had hit a nerve. The Senators said 
they would be willing to meet to talk 
peace terms with Turban leaders—but 
they were fearful lest the Turbans come 
armed. Said Pete Thomas: “You have our 
word—not a kid will be carrying a piece. 
Jim Vaus vouches for this. Never has 
Y.D.1. broken its word. Now, baby, you 
got a piece, a shank [knife|, you pull it 
out it’s gonna go down your throat.” The 
Senators agreed to arbitration. 

"We Ain't Punks!'" Thomas next paid 
a call on the Turbans, sat down next to 
the president, stared silently at him for a 








thing wrong. Will you accept?” “No 
man,” said Willy. “I told you one of our 
boys got hurt.” Cried a Turban: “We 
ain't punks! You don't accept it that 
way, we burn—that’s all.” 

Interjected Pete Thomas: “Look, Wil 
ly, what do you say when a guy says 
you're punk? That's what you're askin 
them to do—give in, lose all dignity, all 
manhood, make punks out of them.” That 
somehow hit home. Minutes later the Sen 
ators moved into another room to caucus 
about continuing the feud. When they 
returned, one shrugged: “It’s off.” And 
so it was. 


From Y.D.1. headquarters in East Har- 
lem last week came the sounds of a 
Christmas carol rehearsal (40 boys, eight 
girls). The Unreachables were, to be sure, 
a little short on harmony, but anybody 
who watched and listened could sense that 
Jim Vaus and Pete Thomas were infusing 
the lives of the tough kids with something 
very much like puro corazon. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





ALGERIA 


In the Lions’ Den 


“De Gaulle to the gallows!” shouted 
the European mobs in Oran and Algiers 
to whom he had once been hero. They had 
been powerful enough in 1956 to rout 
Premier Guy Mollet with a barrage of 
tomatoes and dangerous enough in 1958 
to bring down the Fourth Republic. Now 
they threatened death or disfiguration if 
President Charles de Gaulle dared to set 
foot in Algeria. 

Indomitable, Charles de Gaulle boarded 
a Caravelle jet plane at Orly airport and 
flew to Algeria. Arriving in a driving rain, 
his first stop on a six-day tour was in 
Ain Témouchent, a market town near 
Oran, where 9,000 Moslems and 8,000 
angry Europeans jammed the main square. 
Some Moslems, on order of their employ- 
ers, held up banners reading “Algéria 
Francaise,” but it was the Europeans who 
did most of the shouting. A valiant 
half-dozen Moslems suddenly raised a 
sign inscribed “Vive De Gaulle!” It was 
torn from their hands three times while 
the police looked on. 

Piercing Whistle. The rain-drenched 
crowd chanted a rhythmic “Al-gé-rie 
Fran-caise” and accompanied the refrain 
with piercing three-short and two-long 
whistles. Ignoring the clamor, De Gaulle 
climbed from his car, waved cordially, 
and entered the town hall to address local 
dignitaries, When he emerged, the square 
reverberated with caterwauling shouts and 
whistles. De Gaulle ambled in his camel 
gait straight into the crowd at the point 
where the shouting was loudest. Startled 
Europeans fell back. Some were so non- 
plused that they paused in mid-scream to 
shake his hand. 
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De GAuLLe At Ain TEMOUCHENT 
Cheers, kisses and a sodden sandwich. 


Tall and solemn, De Gaulle marched on 
until he reached the mass of apathetic 
Moslems, who might boycott De Gaulle’s 
projected referendum or be coerced into 
voting no. His presence set them wild 
with delight. Moslem men roared “Vive 
De Gaulle!” Moslem women tried to 
kiss his hand. A small Moslem boy gave 
De Gaulle everything he had—his sodden 
luncheon sandwich. For nearly a quarter 
of an hour, De Gaulle was literally lost in 
a sea of grinning, cheering faces. To make 
sure no harm could come to him, the 
Moslems formed a compact mass and 
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RIOTERS IN ALGIERS 
Bricks, garbage cans and a sick frustration. 
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escorted De Gaulle back to his car, where 
his bodyguards were waiting, pale with 
apprehension. Said a tough French gener- 
al: “It was one of the most moving things 
I have ever seen.” 

Your Algeria. The tumultuous weather 
followed De Gaulle on his helicopter 
flight across western Algeria to the ancient 
Moslem city of Tlemcen, as recently as 
last year a fanatic stronghold of the 
F.L.N. rebels. Landing in a_ hailstorm, 
De Gaulle received a wildly enthusiastic 
reception from the city’s overwhelmingly 
Moslem population. 

Speaking to a group of Moslem mu- 
nicipal councilors and mayors, De Gaulle 
said, “I am glad to be in your great 
country,” and went on: “Your future is 
in your hands. Algeria is yours, all of 
you without exception, Since the Moslem 
community is by far the most numerous 
I say it is up to you to show your sense 
of responsibility, your worth, your im 
portance. In truth, it is a new life which 
Algeria is about to begin in liberty 
equality and fraternity.” 

De Gaulle warned the Europeans—who 
are certain to vote against him—that the 
“new” Algeria could not be built without 
their help and the help of France. But 
De Gaulle’s special appeal was to the 
army, which could rig next month's elec- 
tion against him if it chose, intimidate 
Moslems into abstaining or voting no. 
Addressing the officers of the garrison, he 
again spoke of the “new” Algeria, which 
“must be herself. otherwise—and you 
know this only too well—she will sever 
all her links with France.” He set two 
tasks for the army: “First of all, to pre- 
vent things going badly from the security 
point of view, which has not yet been 
completed. Second, fraternity [with the 
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Moslems |. which has scarcely begun. I 
count on you all to help me.” 

Dismayed Enemies. At week's end, De 
Gaulle had sailed as safely through the 
political storms as through the rain and 
hail of Algerian weather—though he had 
stayed out of Algeria’s biggest cities, In 
Paris, his right-wing opponents in the As- 
sembly were reduced to hand-wringing 
pleas (“the motherland cannot abandon 
its sons!""). There were only three leaders 
with the dynamism to rally the European 
extremists of Algiers—General Raoul Sa- 
lan, fiery Pierre Lagaillarde and Jacques 
Soustelle, once both a Cabinet member 
and close friend of De Gaulle, Not one of 
them was in either Algeria or France. Gen- 
eral Salan has been sulking in Spain for 
six weeks. Young, red-bearded Pierre La- 
gaillarde, given “provisional liberty” by 
the military tribunal trying him for his 
part in last January's insurrection in Al- 
giers, fled to Spain last week, asking for 
political asylum. His friends in Algiers 
were dismayed. “I can’t understand what 
came over Pierre,” moaned one. “His 
trial was going so well!” Jacques Sous- 
telle, the most dangerous man of all and 
De Gaulle’s most gifted opponent, curi- 
ously chose last week to visit the U.S., 
where he answered newsmen’s questions 
with despairing shrugs. 

Serene Salaud. On De Gaulle’s arrival 
in Algeria, rioters surged through Algiers 
and Oran, but were easily contained by 
helmeted police using tear-gas bombs and 
“defensive” grenades, which explode with 
a loud noise but do little damage. Some 
diehards built a barricade in Algiers’ Rue 
Michelet. This time the army did not 
stand idly by—two tanks clanked forward 
and shattered the feeble rampart of bed 
springs, paving stones and garbage cans. 

But next day the mob came back for 
more. From balconies and rooftops, dem- 
onstrators showered roof tiles and bricks 
on the advancing lines of police. Leather- 
jacketed young men hurled Molotov cock- 
tails, which burst into flowers of orange 
flame and clouds of oily smoke. In a door- 
way a young girl, her eyes streaming 
from tear gas, screamed at the police: 
“Executioners!” Dangerous but disorgan- 
ized the mob fought furiously, but with 
an aimless fury born of frustration. 

Deserted by their leaders, deprived of 
the tacit support of the army. faced by 
the oppressive knowledge that De Gaulle 
will almost certainly win next month's 
referendum in France, it was the Euro- 
pean extremists who seemed on the brink 
of defeat. An exiled leader may suddenly 
appear from Spain, somebody might rally 
them; the French army. in some turn of 
events, might come to their aid. De Gaulle 
this week was, among other things, gam- 
bling with his own life. The cards he held 
were courage, personal prestige, the voice 
of reason, and his serene conviction that 
he is the embodiment of French glory 
and grandeur. 

It might just be enough. Watching De 
Gaulle move fearlessly through the mobs, 
a right-wing activist said in grudging ad- 
miration: “He's a pigheaded salaud, but 
there’s no denying he’s got guts.” 
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RUSSIA 


Enigma Variations 

Three months ago, as Nikita Khru- 
shchev sailed toward U.S. shores. he was 
accompanied by Russian vessels specifi- 
cally equipped to track space hardware. 
Sharpening the mystery of the ships’ mis- 
sion were persistent rumors, encouraged 
by the Russians, that a man would be 
fired into space soon and brought back. 
It would make a grand accompaniment 
to Khrushchev’s arrival in Manhattan. 
But the expectations were never fulfilled. 
Then on Oct. 25 came a curiously noncom- 
mittal announcement that Khrushchev's 
hand-picked chief of Soviet Missile 
Forces. Marshal Mitrofan 1, Nedelin, had 
died in an “airplane accident.” Last week 
two reports from Europe offered differ- 
ent versions of what had really happened. 
@ The first report. sent from Switzerland 
by the Chicago Daily News’s veteran cor- 
respondent Paul Ghali and attributed to 





Sovfoto 
Russta’s MARSHAL NEDELIN 
A casualty of outer space? 


“foreign diplomats in Bern,” said the Rus- 
sians had actually rocketed a manned 
capsule into space sometime in early Octo- 
ber. “But the Russian scientists on the 
ground were unable to separate the con- 
tainer from its vehicle.” the report went 
on. “Disintegration of the vehicle and the 
passenger followed.” Marshal Nedelin was 
called on the carpet by Khrushchev some 
time after the Soviet Premier's return to 
Russia from the U.S. on Oct. 15 and given 
a savage dressing down. As a result, Nede- 
lin committed suicide. The state funeral 
demonstratively accorded him on Oct. 27, 
said Ghali, was merely part of the same 
subterfuge as the “airplane accident.” 

@ Italy’s Continentale news agency had a 
different story: Nedelin had been among 
100 killed when a “new Russian rocket,’ 
scheduled to be launched as a part of the 
anniversary celebrations of the Bolshevik 
revolution Nov. 7, blew up prematurely 





on Oct. 21. Killed in the accident along 
with Nedelin. according to Continentale, 
were Colonel General Nikolai O. Pavlov- 
sky, assistant to the army chief of staff, 
and Professor Dmitry V. Efremov, deputy 
chairman of the Soviet Atomic Energy 
Committee. 

On Oct. 24, Pravda announced that 
Pavlovsky had died “while carrying out 
his duty” and on Nov. 28, that Efremov 
had passed away after “a grave illness.” 


THE COMMUNISTS 
20,000-Word Creed 


In A.D, 325 the Emperor Constantine 
disturbed because the Arian heresy had 
started a squabble among his bishops that 
threatened the internal and external se- 
curity of the Roman world, summoned 
the Council of Nicaea, banged episcopal 
heads together until the bishops agreed 
on the Nicene Creed, a concise statement 
of belief that runs in the Latin version to 
only 162 words, yet managed to postpone 
religious schism for 700 years. 

Five weeks ago Nikita Khrushchev con- 
vened in Moscow an ecumenical council 
of the Communist hierarchs of 81 nations 
to deal with the threat of schism raised 
by efforts of the brash Peking Communist 
school to put itself forward as the true 
exemplar of Communist faith and prac- 
tice. Last week the resulting creed finally 
was published in Moscow and in Com- 
munist papers around the world. 

Failed Papering. As the most concise 
reconciliation presently possible of con- 
flicting Communist points of view, the 
summary communiqué runs to 20,000 
words, or three times as long as the last 
similar pronouncement of a Communist 
council, the 1957 declaration that for- 
mally approved the Communists’ plans 
for peaceful coexistence. 

All the words fail to paper over the 
growing evidence of deep ideological dis- 
agreement. In place of the flat 1957 asser- 
tion that the Russian Communist Party 
plays the “leading role in the Socialist 
movement,” the new document merely 
observes that historically the Russian par- 
ty is “universally recognized as the van- 
guard of the world Communist move- 
ment.” As if to underline Red China's 
view that Moscow has a primacy only in 
time, the Peking party daily Jen Min Jih 
Pao editorialized that henceforth all Com- 
munist parties are “completely equal and 
independent.” Instead of talking of the 
“monolithic unity of the Socialist camp,” 
the communiqué spoke of the “comity” of 
Communist states. 

Chinese Tones. The Chinese Commu- 
nists seemed ready to give a little, but not 
much, on specific issues of dispute with 
Moscow. They conceded that in underde- 
veloped countries Communist powers tem- 
porarily may cooperate with “bourgeois 
nationalists” who are actively trying to 
throw off imperialism. But such elements, 
said the document, are inherently ‘“un- 
stable,’ hence not to be trusted for long. 
Speaking in Chinese tones, the com- 
muniqué assailed Egypt and Iraq, where 
Russia has been attempting to buy the 
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favor of the governments in power with 
gifts and loans, complaininz bitterly that 
local Communist leaders still “languish in 
torture chambers” in both ccuntries just 
as in Spain and West Germany 

To celebrate the paper victery, China's 
Chairman Liu Shao Chi took off on a 
stately processional round the Soviet 
Union in company with Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev. At a “friendship” rally 
in Moscow, Brezhnev promised that “the 
day is not far off when the stinking 
corpse of Chiang Kai-shek will no longer 
poison the atmosphere” of the U.N. 

On the issue that originally started the 
Peking-Moscow dispute—whether war is 
inevitable or Communism can_ prevail 
without it—the communiqué took the 
jargon way out. War is not bound to hap- 
pen, but “the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems does 
not mean reconciliation between the so- 
cialist and “bourgeois ideologies. On the 
contrary, it implies an intensification of 
the struggle of the working class and all 
Communist parties for the triumph of so- 
cialist ideas.” 

Concluded one U.S. expert of the new 
balance of power within the Red system: 
“The Russians have always been more 
equal than the others. Now they are less 
more equal than they used to be.” 


CONGO 
Off with Their Heads 


With Patrice Lumumba safely in jail, 
quieter times might presumably be ex- 
pected in the Congo. Not so. To Mili- 
tary Boss Colonel Joseph Mobutu’s head- 
quarters came an alarming telegram from 
Stanleyville: DEMAND IMMEDIATE LIBER- 
ATION PRIME MINISTER LUMUMBA ,. . 
IF NOT WILL ARREST ALL BELGIANS IN 
EASTERN PROVINCE AND BEGIN BY CUT- 
TING OFF HEADS OF SOME OF THEM. 

The signature on the head-chopping 











te'egram was that of Bernard Salumu, a 
moody, fast-talking 31-year-old Commu- 
nist sympathizer who once had been Lu- 
mumba’s private secretary. now found 
himself in complete control of Eastern 
Province, which he proceeded to declare 
independent last week. Weeks ago Lu- 
mumba sent Salumu to Stanleyville to set 
the stage for a new Lumumba-run capital 
in competition with Léopoldville. Salumu 
dealt harshly with Lumumba’s foes. When 
eleven anti-Lumumba members of the 
Congo's Parliament flew back to oppose 
the regime in Stanleyville, Salumu’s men 
grabbed them off the plane, beat them 
mercilessly. One of them, Alphonse Son- 
golo, was left blind in one eye and near 
death from his injuries. 

Standing in the Sun. Since then Salu- 
mu has used the gendarmerie to keep 
Stanleyville in a perpetual state of ter- 
ror. Fortnight ago he herded all 600 of 
Stanleyville’s whites into an open field 
where they stood for hours in the broil- 
ing sun awaiting an “identity check.” Pas- 
sengers arriving by air were searched on 
arrival, then forced to stoop down and 
pick up their wallets and other belong- 
ings that Salumu’s men had thrown to 
the ground. Daphne Parks, a consular of- 
ficial of the British embassy, was slapped 
twice by gendarmes, who then unzipped 
her dress. Priests and congregations more 
than once were ordered out of church 
at gun point, forced to run around in 
the hot sun. 

Pleading a lack of orders, the U.N.’s 
Stanleyville garrison of 1.500 Ethiopian 
troops raised hardly a finger at these out- 
rages; but last week, when the threats of 
beheadings came in from Stanleyville’s 
Salumu, U.N. headquarters finally went 
into action. U.N. chief of staff, Ethio- 
pia’s General Mangasha Ivassu, was rushed 
to the scene to take over. He quickly 
commandeered a school building in which 
all the 2,000 whites of the province were 


Lumumsa & ConGoLese CapTors 
But who wept for Songolo? 
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offered haven and surrounded it with his 
troops. But several Belgians. in the Stan- 
leyville jail on other charges, already 
were in Salumu’s hands if he chose to 
chop heads; and, of course, the hapless, 
half-blind Alphonse Songolo remained a 
hostage. 

Pleas for Patrice. In Manhattan's 
U.N. headquarters, the plight of Songolo 
bothered almost no one, The loudest la- 
ments were for Patrice Lumumba, who, 
it was rumored, had been mistreated in 
Colonel Mobutu’s army jail, though doc- 
tors reported he was only somewhat 
bruised from the Congolese arrest tech- 
niques, which prescribe cuffing and a few 
kicks in the behind. Russia’s Delegate 
Valerian Zorin introduced a new motion 
in the Security Council, demanding Lu- 
mumba's immediate release from jail and 
reinstallation as Premier. Moreover, said 
Zorin, the U.N. should get out of the 
Congo and let the peace-loving Congo- 
lese handle things themselves. Continuing 
Khrushchev’s campaign to destroy Ham- 
marskjold, Zorin said of the phlegmatic 
man at his side: “We must note once 
again that Mr. Hammarskjold speaks and 
acts like the colonizers.” 

The U.N.’s Congo operation was un- 
der attack from other directions. Angry 
at the ouster of his diplomats from Léo- 
poldville, Gamal Abdel Nasser announced 
that he was withdrawing the U.A.R.’s 520 
troops from the Congo command; Yugo- 
slavia_ stiffly announced that it would 
bring home its 21 pilots, and Ceylon 
talked of removing all nine of its men. 
Then, from Djakarta came word that the 
1,145 Indonesians would soon pull out. 
The U.N.’s Conciliation Commission 
could not even leave for the Congo on 
schedule because President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu pronounced it unwelcome. 

Doggedly, Dag Hammarskjold faced 
the gales of criticism. “The original rea- 
sons for the U.N. military presence are 
still valid if we are to avoid chaos and 
anarchy,” he told the Security Council. 
“Withdraw the U.N. force and, it is my 
fear, everything would crumble.” 


THE ATOM 
The Nth Power 


The world’s atomic 
one country bigger. 

The news was considered urgent enough 
to summon members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Committee to 
Washington for an urgent unscheduled 
meeting. CIA Director Allen Dulles hasti- 
ly arranged a talk with President-elect 
John Kennedy. Around it all was an aura 
of deep secrecy. Was it someone's first 
successful A-bomb? Was it a nuclear pile 
gone critical? Those in the know would 
say only that there has been an “atomic 
development” by an “nth power.” 

First speculation was that the th pow- 
er was Red China, which has recently 
been boasting that it would have its own 
atom bomb in a matter of months. But 
knowledgeable sources in Washington de- 
clared that the nation was neither of the 
Communist nor the NATO bloc. 








club has become 
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DEFENSE MINISTER Strauss & GENERAL HEUSINGER OBSERVE MANEUVERS 


Fifteen years after Hitler, a new pivot for the West. 


WEST GERMANY 


Watchman on the Rhine 


(See Cover) 

Under the grey, wintry skies of Paris 
the foreign and defense ministers of the 
world’s greatest politico-military alliance 
gather this week. At NATO's annual 
meeting, the agenda, as always, is simple 
the defense of Europe. But this year there 
is a mood that old assumptions are out- 
dated, old battle doctrines need revision, 
old relationships have shifted. 

The urgency of fear that forged 
NATO's first army has long vanished; so 
has the invulnerability of the U.S. nuclear 
deterrent that so long buttressed NATO's 
troops from afar. 

Within Europe itself, NATO's policy- 
makers confront a historic new fact that 
would have seemed incredible at NATO's 
birth in 1949. Only 15 years after Hitler's 
death, a new German army has taken its 
place as the pivot of Western defense in 
Europe. With half a million French troops 
tied down in Algeria, the Germans are al- 
ready the strongest European force on the 
Continent. In two or three years time 
the West German Bundeswehr will match 
if not surpass in might all the other 
NATO armies in Europe combined, in- 
cluding the powerful U.S. Seventh Army. 

Nuclear NATO. Only five years ago 
the new German Bundeswehr accepted its 
first recruits. Today the Bundeswehr has 
some 280,000 men, and by the end of 
next year will be at a planned strength of 
340,000. Eleven of the army’s projected 
twelve divisions have been activated, and 
the twelfth will be next month. Seven 
have already been committed to NATO 
and the rest will be next year. 

The big question at NATO's Paris 
meeting—nuclear arms—is also at heart 
a German question. France's President 
Charles de Gaulle raised the whole subject 
by insisting on creating his own inde- 
pendent nuclear striking force. What if 
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West Germany raised the issue too? To 
head off such a rivalry, General Lauris 
Norstad, NATO's supreme commander in 
Europe, has proposed that the alliance 
should have its own nuclear force. 

There are signs that President-elect 
Kennedy is thinking along Norstad’s lines. 
In a book review written for the Satur- 
day Review last September, Kennedy de- 
clared, “We must think through afresh 
the military mission of NATO.” In the 
book before him, British Military Expert 
B. H. Liddell Hart argued that European 
nations perhaps should abandon atomic 
weapons and concentrate on conventional 
forces, leaving the U.S. the task of deter- 
ring Soviet atomic strength. Kennedy was 
convinced that European nations would 
likely prefer another solution: “Our part- 
ners may wish to create a NATO deter- 
rent, supplementary to our own, under 
a NATO nuclear treaty.” That is Nor- 
stad’s pitch. 

NATO would then become the world’s 
fifth power. Inevitably that means giving 
nuclear weapons to Germany, the new 
NATO power in Europe. With the mem- 
ory of the Nazi armies so fresh in the 
minds of many Europeans, this is no easy 
decision. Properly enough, the man who 
will argue Germany's case in Paris this 
week will be the man who has created 
West Germany's new army, Defense Min- 
ister Franz Josef Strauss. 

Brown Study. At 45, Franz Josef 
Strauss is a brawny, brawling bull of a 
Bavarian who symbolizes the unsettling 
vitality of the new Germany. Rough, 
ruthless and flamboyant, he bowls over 
obstacles in his way like a Tiger tank 
smashing through a Pomeranian pine for- 
est. He is youthful, energetic, smart, un- 
predictable, corrosively realistic. Strauss 
is dedicated to NATO. But he is also 
proud of Germany's new strength. He de- 
mands that Germany get the confidence 
that dedication and strength deserve. Says 
Strauss; “Either we are admitted as equal 


partners in NATO or we are not. You can- 
not have it both ways.’ 

Youngest and toughest member of Ade- 
nauer’s Cabinet. Strauss is a man most 
Germans expect will surely rule Germany 
some day. He looks as German as a stein 
of beer. A hulking man (5 ft. 11 in., 190 
Ibs.) with the powerful chest of a onetime 
cycling champion, he walks with the stiff, 
lurching gait of a Bavarian peasant. His 
eyes are small and blue, his head square 
and massive. But inside the square head 
of this butcher's son is a fantastically re- 
tentive brain that gobbles up details of 
technology and digests the lumpiest gov- 
ernment problem. 

His father, a staunch Catholic, kept a 
butcher shop in the Schwabing sector of 
Munich in the years Naziism got started 
there. More than once, young Franz Josef 
wrapped cold cuts for a poultry-breeding 
patron named Heinrich Himmler. Across 
from the butcher shop at No. 49 Schelling- 
strasse, Heinrich Hoffman kept a photo- 
graphic shop where a frequent visitor was 
a pale, mustached man named Adolf Hit- 
ler. One day when Butcher Strauss caught 
his son—aged five—handing out pam- 
phlets that some brown shirt had given 
him, he gave the boy a thrashing right 
there in the Schellingstrasse. “That,” says 
Franz Josef Strauss, ‘‘was my first experi 
ence in politics.” 

Local Gods. The Schwabing sector was 
a kind of Munich equivalent of Paris’ 
Latin Quarter. Munich's finest university 
was near by, abstract painters mingled 
with budding ballerinas, and professors 
were the local gods. Young Franz Josef 
might have gone right on cutting Weiss 
wiirste and Leberkds all his life if the par- 
ish priest had not observed how swiftly 
the lad caught the meaning of his Latin 
prayers and helped get him a scholarship 
at the crack Maximilian Gymnasium. 

Franz Josef proved to be a standout 
student. He won highest prizes in Latin 
somewhat offset by his predilection for 
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rowdy pranks, which kept his grades in 
deportment low and his popularity with 
fellow students high. He developed a pas- 
sion for bicycling, once entered a 75-mile 
cross-country bike race. and won it, earn- 
ing himself the title of “South German 
Road Champion.” Resisting pressure to 
join the Nazis, he enrolled himself and his 
new motorcycle in the innocuous National 
Socialist Motorized Corps, which was lit- 
tle more than a sports club. At Munich 
University, he ranked at the top in all ex- 
iminations, seemed destined for teach- 
ing. Even after he was drafted in 1939 and 
assigned to an antiaircraft unit, he was 
forever getting leave to take more exams. 
His academic hopes were smashed when 
the war wrecked Germany, and even the 
manuscript of his unfinished thesis (‘The 
Idea of World Empire in Justin's Histo- 
riae Philippicae”) was burned in a raid 
that leveled No. 49 Schellingstrasse. 
Prisoner of Freedom. Caught with his 
flak outfit in the Stalingrad encirclement, 
Strauss escaped but suffered frostbite so 
severe in both feet that 
unfit for combat. 


he was declared 
Ending the war as a 
lieutenant and an instructor at a flak 
school in southern Bavaria, Strauss was 
taken prisoner by the U.S. Third Army. It 
was the break of his life. The Americans 
made Strauss an interpreter. Then, find- 
ing that he was untainted by Nazi ties, 
they gave him a local-government job. 
Under American supervision, a new Cath- 
olic party was being formed in Bavaria. 
Joining forces with those who wanted to 
make it a modern conservative party to 
include Protestant merchants and Catho- 
lic trade unionists as well as the peasant 
diehards, Strauss was named _ secretary- 
general of the new Christian Social Union. 

The boy who wanted to teach had 
found his true vocation. In 1949 Strauss 
was elected to the first postwar Bundes- 
tag. At 33, he was the leader of Bavaria’s 
delegation by virtue of his party post. 
“Anyone who wants a weapon in his 
hand,” he said in one of his first speeches, 
“should have his hand cut off.” 

It was then Allied occupation policy 
not only to enforce total disarmament of 
a nation that had thrice in 7o years in- 
vaded its neighbors, but to re-educate 
Germans to hate militarism. The Com- 
munist invasion of Korea changed all that. 
Che danger that limited war could start in 
Europe, too, led U.S, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, in September 1950, to 
propose the rearmament of West Germans 
under NATO command. (The Commu- 
nists had already organized their East 
Germans in paramilitary “police” units. ) 

In West Germany, Acheson’s proposal 
met with sharp resistance. “Believe me,” 
observed then-President Theodor Heuss, 
“at first it was not very easy to explain to 
the man in the street that it was his duty 
to do military service, after he had been 
told by propaganda that his previous mili- 
tary service had been bordering on crimi- 
nal action.” By this time, Franz Josef 
Strauss had observed that the man to get 
along with in German politics was Konrad 
Adenauer. When Adenauer, under Allied 
pressure, began talking up German rear- 
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mament, Strauss did too. It looked like a 
road to political power. 

Crashing the Cabinet. In the face of 
heckling by table-banging Socialists, Ade- 
nauer once faltered. Strauss leaped to his 
feet, bellowed the opposition into silence 
as he argued that Russia was out to absorb 
Germany and that Germany's only hope 
lay with alliance with the West. “However 
much I like to see them talk to each 
other, I still would not like to see Dr. 
Adenauer and Dr. Schumacher | then So- 
cialist leader | talk behind barbed wire in 
the Urals about what they should have 
done in the spring of he cried. 
Der Alte was so moved he strode 
down to wring After 


1952,” 
that 
Strauss’s hand. 


Strauss delivered a big Bavarian majority 
in the 1953 elections, Adenauer 


offered 


Defense Ministry 
Strauss & ADENAUER 
Next? 


him the Ministry for Family and Youth 
Affairs. “Me, a bachelor, in charge of 
family affairs?’ countered Strauss, who 
was leading a pretty gay life in the wine- 
houses of Bonn. He settled for Minister 
Without Portfolio, a likelier steppingstone 
to the defense ministry. 

Jeered Ostrich. It took him three years 
to snatch the defense job away from 
Theodor Blank, the mild-mannered anti- 
militarist to whom Adenauer had given it. 
Strauss knew all about the art of war in 
military theory and political practice. 
Thereafter, Strauss was at the center of all 
fights in the Bundestag, and stenographers 
complained that he spoke half again as 
fast as any other debater. 

The Socialists jeered at his name, which 
means “ostrich” in German. Strauss, per- 
haps the best extempore speaker in the 
country, gave back in kind. Once he flung 
out the suggestion that Germany might 
some day consider “the Austrian solution,” 
ie., neutrality. In the outcry that fol- 
lowed, Strauss explained that for the fore- 
seeable future Germany must side with 
NATO. Nonetheless it was a hint, after 
the Blank era of yes-sirring the West, that 


under Strauss Germany's defense policies 
would be tailored to Germany’s interests. 
In Cabinet meetings, he badgered Blank 
relentlessly, once making Adenauer so an 
gry that he reportedly told Strauss after- 
ward: “You'll never get the defense min- 
istry, Herr Strauss. You'll never get it.” 

To keep him occupied, Adenauer made 
him Minister of Atomic Affairs. Typically 
Strauss plunged into the job with zeal, 
read so deeply in scientific texts that after 
a conference with him a Nobel prize- 
winner remarked: “There were moments 
when I wasn’t sure who had studied more 
chemistry, he or I.” From his study he 
acquired a conviction that the new forces 
must have nuclear weapons, arguing that 
otherwise the German soldier would fight 
at a suicidal disadvantage. 

In late 1956 Adenauer grudgingly de- 
cided that Strauss was ready for the job 
and made him, at 41, Minister of De- 
fense, moving Blank to Labor. 

More Equal. From the instant he took 
over, Strauss made clear that West Ger- 
many should be treated as an equal by its 
NATO partners, and not as an ex-sinner 
on probation. The Germans will never 
agree to be “foot soldiers to the American 
atomic knights,’ he proclaimed. He got 
Germans appointed to top NATO com- 
mands; currently, German General Hans 
Speidel is commander of all allied ground 
forces in Central Europe. Original NATO 
doctrine called for establishment of the 
main line of NATO defense at the Rhine 
in case of Communist attack, thus aban- 
doning most of West Germany without a 
fight; Strauss got the doctrine changed in 
favor of a fighting defense of all West 
German soil. To the shocked amazement 
of other NATO ministers, he even used 
beerhall language at the conference table, 
arguing with SHAPE Commander Norstad. 
Finding that the Allies had already pre- 
empted the good supply and training spots 
in Germany, he asked them to give some 
of their own land for his Bundeswehr. It 
was hardly the sort of request that French 
and British politicians leap to fulfill. When 
answers dragged, Strauss, with typical in- 
difference to political considerations, be- 
gan dickering for supply and _ training 
areas in Franco Spain. A spectacular ex- 
plosion followed (Time, March 7), but 
Strauss got the results he wanted. The 
French let 2.500 Germans train in Cham- 
pagne, the Italians opened Sardinian air- 
dromes to the Luftwaffe, and the British 
themselves are now quietly arranging for 
the Bundeswehr to store gear somewhere 
behind the white cliffs of Dover. 

Democratic Boots. At home, Strauss 
had to combat a deep-seated antipathy to 
anything that smacked of militarism. In- 
vited to join the fight against the new 
threat from the east, the first reaction of 
German youth was “Ohne mich” (With- 
out me). Soldiers in uniform were booed 
in public places, and the Socialist oppo- 
sition attacked every defense measure as 
a “provocation” to the Russians, and a 
blow to the negotiations for reunification. 

The psychological problems of creat- 
ing the new German army were unique. 
Though it was to be a democratic army, 
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its first officers obviously had to be vet- 
erans of the old Wehrmacht, nearly all 
of whom had been willing Nazi servants. 
Strauss set up a special “Inner Leader- 
ship” school in Koblenz where the officers 
were shown movies of Nazi atrocities, 
given handbooks on democratic treatment 
of subordinates. The government provided 
elaborate legal safeguards for the new 
soldier's rights and easily accessible chan- 
nels through which he could air his citi- 
zen gripes. A West German soldier is 
told: “A command must not be followed 
if thereby a crime or offense might be 
committed.” Last year the Bundeswehr’s 
top officer, General Adolf Heusinger 
(whose title, with the characteristic eu- 
phemism of the new German army, is 
Inspector General rather than Chief of 
Staff), publicly praised the “Christian- 
humanist sense of responsibility” of the 
officers who joined the wartime 1944 anti- 
Hitler plot and said: “Their spirit and 
their attitude are our models.” As every 
German soldier knows, Heusinger was a 
general staff officer briefing Hitler when 
the conspirators’ bomb exploded in 1944, 
was wounded by the explosion. 

To clear up any doubts about civilian 
supremacy in the new order, Strauss him- 
self sacked one old-line general last year 
for refusing to wait for him in his ante- 
room. At a_ widely publicized affair, 
Strauss showed off his new uniforms, al- 
most identical with what the army and 
Luitwatfe wore in World War II. But the 
jack -boots were different. “Gentlemen,” 
grinned Strauss, “these boots are fitted 
with democratic civilian rubber soles.” 

Interlocking System. In four years at 
the Defense Ministry, Franz Josef Strauss 
has organized the fastest-growing military 
force in Europe. From the foggy shore- 
lines of Flensburg on the Baltic north to 
Mittenwald on the craggy shoulders of 
the Bavarian Alps, the old sounds can be 
heard throughout the day and much of 
the night, stirring nightmares of the past 
and mixed feelings about the future. The 
sounds are the bark of parade-ground 
sergeants, the whine of fighter planes, the 
far-trailing echo of strong young voices 
singing When the Soldiers March Through 
Town as a paratroop company swings 
along Franconian roads. 

But Germany's new forces are meshed 
with NATO more thoroughly than any 
other nation’s. Every unit is or will soon 
be committed to NATO, under the over- 
all command of the U.S.’s General Lauris 
Norstad. Even in the event of an East 
German uprising against their Commu- 
nist rulers, Strauss has said, “There will 
be no military West German reaction. 
Our troops are NATO troops.” About 
two-thirds of all Bundeswehr supplies and 
ammunition are to be stored in other 
NATO countries. All major weapons sys- 
tems are closely interlocked with those 
of other NATO countries. Strauss has 
not encouraged a new armaments indus- 
try, has placed orders for nothing larger 
than go-mm. guns in Germany itself. 
Germany gets most of its weapons from 
its allies, buys more arms abroad (about 
$3.5 billion worth so far) than any other 
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country in the world. In all, Germany is 
now spending about $2.5 billion a year on 
its armed of gross national 
product compared with 10% for the U.S, 

Army. Present strength is 172,coo, the 
1961 target 210,000 to 220,000. The seven 
German divisions in NATO. says Strauss 
ire intermeshed “like a Zipper” along the 
theoretical line of battle with British, 
Dutch. American and French divisions, 
Though the German army already has 
3.000 U.S.-built tanks, Strauss plans to 
replace them with a lighter, faster, lower 
model to be produc ed jointly with the 
Italians and French. The army’s other 
key vehicle. in conformity with the Ger- 
man World War II doctrine that infantry- 
men should ride straight into combat, is 
an armored personnel carrier (powered by 
a British engine, and using Swiss and 
French components) that can charge 
through machine-gun fire at 30 miles an 
hour—and has a metal roof that can be 
rolled up to fend off atomic fallout. 

Last year 6,000 German troops, joining 
U.S. Seventh Army veterans in “Winter- 
shield” maneuvers along the Danube, put 
on a dazzling show. In one swift swoop, 
1 German armored unit, theoretically 
knocked out a battalion of Seventh Army 
tankers and infantrymen. 

Navy. Mainly volunteer, the navy has 
already reached planned strength of 25,000 
ind amassed 185 small patrol ships to 
help keep the Russian fleet boxed up in 
the Baltic. Strauss has held off building 
the destroyers that were supposed to lead 
his navy, and now has talked the German 
government into demanding that the 
3.000-ton ceiling on the size of German 
destroyers be raised to 5.000 tons. He 
wants warships big enough to mount. the 
latest A.A. rockets—and the 1,500-mile 
Polaris. His projected submarine force 
>4 to 36 small coastal subs. designed to 
help block the Baltic at the Skagerrak 
Straits in case of war. 

Luftwaffe. Of a scheduled 100,000 men, 
the air force now has about 64.000, nearly 
all volunteers. Under command of Lieut. 
General Josef Kammhuber. boss of all 
German night fighters in World War II 
the Luftwaffe is already airborne and 
climbing fast. So far, five Luftwaffe wings 
are flying F-86s and F-84s for NATO. 
After keeping the French on tenterhooks 
for two years over a possible order for 
their Mirage III fighter, Strauss plumped 
last year for the U.S.-built F-104 as the 
Luftwaffe’s main-line plane. The first 
trainer have already been de- 
livered, and the first 66 operational types 
are due from California in April, The re- 
vitalized German aircraft industry is build- 
ing 210 F-ro4gs under license for 1961 and 


forces—34% 





models 


1962 delivery, and a German-Belgian- 
Dutch consortium will supply another 
264. All told, the order will cost the 


Bundeswehr a billion dollars, $175 million 
of which will be spent in the U.S. 

O Divine Simplicity. The rambunc- 
tious Defense Minister has settled down 
a bit since 1957. when he married a 
attractive daughter, a summa 
cum laude graduate of the same Munich 
school where Strauss was primus (top) 
of his class. They have a 19-month-old 
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son named Max Josef, and Strauss has 
already bought the boy an electric train 
and, of course, made himself an expert on 
electric trains. He still manages to knock 
back heroic quantities of Sekt (German 
champagne ), may sit up all hours drinking 
beer and arguing furiously with newsmen 
or fellow politicians. He reads three to 
four books a week: currently, 
Robert Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, he is devouring a heap of volumes on 
a new interest, Africa. He has not lost his 
lust for Latin. On an indifferently argued 
staff paper he scribbles: “O sancta sim- 
plicitas.” 

A typical day for Strauss, when he is 
not off at NATO meetings, inspecting 
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bases or addressing political rallies, begins 
at 7:30. He has breakfast (tea. dark 
bread with butter and white cheese) with 
his wife Marianne and the baby at his 
villa above the Rhine. By the time his 
black BMW delivers him at the office at 
8:45, his staff has already clipped the 
news from 140 German and foreign news- 
papers. Strauss plows through it all. Work- 
ing at top speed on a schedule prepared 
14 days in advance, he fires machine-gun 
orders at subordinates, sees people, at- 


tends meetings, dashes off to the Bun- 
destag. He knocks off at 7:30 or 8, when 


he usually goes out with his wife to an 
official dinner. 

Ear to the Future. U.S. officials find 
Strauss good to work with. He is the only 
Minister Adenauer allows to make major 
policy statements in the Bundestag with- 
out horning in to amplify or correct. Yet 
many people feel that they cannot trust 
Strauss. His hell-for-leather ways, his 
quick temper and his unmistakable relish 
for power brush many Germans, and oth- 
ers, the wrong way. “He is his own worst 
enemy,” says an old friend. Typically, he 
supports Economics Minister Ludwig Er- 
hard. 63, as Adenauer's successor, though 
he knows that Erhard lacks both health 
and political savvy to hang on for more 
than one term. Then it would be his turn. 
Meanwhile, there are signs that he wants 
to be Foreign Minister, and is beginning 
to work on Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano the way he did on Blank. 

Whatever the NATO council may de- 
cide, Strauss already has the German 
army in training for nuclear war, using 
weapons with dummy warheads. The Ger- 
man army has four battalions equipped 
with Honest Johns, which can fire a nu- 
clear charge 20 miles, and by late next 
year will have three more equipped with 
the U.S.’s new Sergeant, a missile with a 
100-mile range. The nuclear warheads for 
these missiles are kept near by, but they 
do not belong to the Germans. They be- 
long to the U.S. and are kept in the 
custody of U.S. representatives, to be 
placed in the German missiles if and when 
the U.S. authorizes General Norstad to 
order their use by NATO forces. 

Fight for Volkswagen? This week, in 
an obviously interim gesture, the Eisen- 
hower Administration is expected to offer 
five or six Polaris submarines to NATO. 
But these are deep-sea deterrents and 
Strauss wants tactical nuclear weapons 
that are on German ground and in hand. 
The Germans say such nuclear weapons 
would be needed. for instance, in the 
event of a limited war with the East Ger- 
mans, in which the U.S. might hesitate 
ibout using the atom because the Rus- 
were not directly involved. Ger- 
many’s retired Vice Admiral Hellmuth 
Heye, an Adenauer deputy on the 
Bundestag’s defense committee, last week 
cited a hypothetical case in which only a 
NATO deterrent might work: “Suppose 
the Communists organized rioting at the 
Volkswagen works, which is only ten miles 
from the Soviet zone. Suppose the Rus- 
sians then moved in and occupied the 
plant. Suppose they announced they were 
acting only to preserve order, had no in- 
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tention of advancing farther, and would 
leave as soon as ‘workers’ rights’ had been 
assured. Would the U.S. use atomic weap- 
ons to save the Volkswagen plant?” Or. 
more bluntly, would the U.S. be willing 
to risk nuclear retaliation on its cities for 
the sake of a few acres of German soil? 

Under Norstad’s plan. the U.S. would 
turn over to a NATO “pool” certain 
quantities of the nuclear weapons now 
stockpiled by U.S. forces in Europe. The 
weapons would remain in the custody of 
U.S. representatives, who would teach the 
Germans and other NATO partners the 
technique of their use in combat. But 
when the time for combat came. the U.S. 
custodians would obey NATO's order. 

Who would give that order? Would 
there be. as Norway's Finn Moe has al- 
ready asked, 15 fingers on the trigger? No, 
says Strauss. Decision to shoot a missile 
in such cases should rest with a “major- 
ity” of NATO members. Yet just because 
it would be a limited war, he argues, there 
would be time for a decision by a com- 
mittee—and this decision should be pos- 
sible by Europeans alone. 

The Counterweight. If Strauss has 
fixed his sights on Germany's own nation- 
al interests, he argues those interests in 
terms of total commitment to the West. 
Says he: “Because of the invasion of Rus- 
sia into the heart of Europe. establishing 
a bloc stretching from the Pacific to the 
Elbe, Germany's policy no longer has an 
autonomous position; it is a function of 
European policy, But even a united Eu- 
rope can no longer be a third power be- 
tween East and West; the future of Eu- 
rope as a third power is gone before it 
began. The necessary counterweight can 
be achieved only by an Atlantic commu- 
nity with two strong components—North 
America and Europe.” 

Unlike Adenauer. who spoke for a Ger- 
many on probation, Strauss speaks for a 
Germany that feels its credentials are 
established, that demands: If the Allies 
need and ask for Germany's new strength 
for their defense, then they must give 
their full confidence, More than any man, 
Strauss embodies both the strength Ger- 
many can contribute to the free world— 
and the uneasiness that strength still stirs 
by its very impressiveness. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Suspects, Speak Up 


For more than 300 years. Anglo-Saxon 
law has held that no defendant in a crimi- 
nal trial can be compelled to testify. Last 
week the British section of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists reaffirmed 
that right. But what made news for law- 
yers on both sides of the Atlantic was the 
vigorous, closely reasoned dissent from 
the majority report by Barrister John 
Foster, 56, who is a Conservative M.P., 
former first secretary of the British em- 
bassy in Washington, and wartime head of 
the legal section of SHAEF in Europe. 

A jovial giant with a perpetually shaggy 
mane and one of Britain's most brilliant 
legal minds, Foster contends that “any 
system of criminal justice must strive for 
the truth, and who better to assist in ar- 
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BARRISTER FOSTER 


Unsporting aim at a legal game. 


riving at the truth than the chief suspect?” 
Foster does not demand that a witness be 
forced to testify, or even penalized if he 
chooses silence. But Foster would require 
the accused to listen to the questions put 
to him by the prosecutor and suffer “the 
inference of guilt” that may result from 
a refusal to answer. 

In return, Foster offers considerable 
guarantees to the accused. He would bar 
from court all confessions obtained during 
police investigations, since, in every such 
confession, “there is an element of co- 
ercion by the police” either psychological 
or physical through the third degree. 
Therefore “it is better that confession 
should be given in the trial court, where 
the accused can be asked to explain his 
story in the light of all other evidence.” 
Further, Foster would require that the ac- 
cused not be called on to testify until the 
prosecution's evidence is concluded and a 
prima-facie case made out against him. 
The accused's counsel might still ask that 
the case be thrown out of court for lack of 
evidence, before his client was called. 

Under present court practice. Foster 
feels, the prosecution is favored before a 
trial begins and the defense is favored 
once the parties go to court. Foster's dis- 
sent takes dead aim at this “sporting” 
theory of Anglo-Saxon law. Should his 
recommendations be adopted, says Foster, 
“T think that the English criminal trial 
would be less of a game or a contest and 
more of a serious inquiry as to the true 
nature of the crime and its real perpetrator. 
That should at least be the ideal towards 
which criminal justice should strive.” 


TOURISTS 
Visit the Beautiful U.S. 


One of the biggest drains on U.S. gold 
—more than all the money spent by mil- 
itary dependents—is the flood of tourists 
who flock to Europe each year and leave 
behind them some $600 million. One way 


to get the gold back is to lure European 
tourists to the U.S. Two years ago Presi- 
dent Eisenhower named 1g60 as “Visit 
U.S.A. Year” and promised potential 
travelers that “all of us here will do every- 
thing in our power to make your visit 
pleasant and memorable.” 

Unfortunately. many a foreigner gets 
the distinct impression that the U.S. 
would rather he stayed home. 

European, Jack. He begins to get that 
hostile feeling when he learns that every 
prospective visitor to the U.S. must call 
in person at the nearest U.S. consulate for 
a visa (visas have all but vanished in 
Western Europe). If lucky, the hopeful 
traveler will only have to answer the 15 
questions listed on the “simplified” ap- 
plication form, which asks the traveler to 
give his nationality, complexion, race and 
ethnic classification. One bewildered ap- 
plicant answered race with “skiing and 
bobsledding.” A French student came 
closer by stating that he belonged to the 
Latin race. The consular aide put him 
straight, telling him that he was a Cauca- 
sian. “I said I'd never heard of the Cauca- 
sian race,” reports the student, “but they 
told me that was beside the point. I asked 
what ethnic classification meant. They 
said, ‘Well, you should know your own 
ethnic class.’ I said I'd never really given 
it much thought. The man said, ‘You're 
European, Jack.’ I said, ‘Oh?’ and he said, 
‘Sure.’ Before I left, the man told me, ‘If 
you have any questions. call me up. Ask 
for Mr. Moscowitz—if I'm not here, ask 
for Mr. Corelli.” 

Immoral Sex. If consular officials think 
a foreign applicant looks in any way 
untrustworthy or insincere, they can run 
him through the ordeal of Form FS- 
257AF, which begins by ominously bar- 
ring from U.S. shores anyone who has 
been insane. had a criminal background or 
who “will engage in immoral sexual acts.” 
The victim must put down not only his 
name but also all the “other names” by 
which he has been known, and list in order 
each street address, town, province and 
country in which he has resided for six 
months or more since his 16th birthday. 
He must, of course, tel! whether he is, or 
ever has been, a Communist or a member 
of any Communist-affiliated organization. 

He is also required to list the names 
of all organizations, with inclusive dates, 
to which he has belonged since he was 16 
years old. On demand. he must give his 
present monthly income, the amount of 
cash deposited in banks and an estimate 
of the value of his other assets. Said a 
British applicant: “It made me feel like 
a refugee from Dragnet.” In defense of 
the system a U.S. consul in The Nether- 
lands said, “If we abolished the visa to- 
morrow, 20.000 Filipinos and 20,000 Ital- 
ians would travel to the U.S. without a 
penny in their pockets.” 

Yet even successfully hurdling this snarl 
of red tape does not guarantee entry into 
the U.S. When the tourist. clutching his 
hard-won visa. sets foot in the States, he 
comes under the scrutiny of an immigra- 
tion officer who has the power to reverse 
the decision of the consular officials 
abroad and send the luckless traveler 
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TURKEY 


Strongman Ill 

Despite all attempts to hide the facts, 
word got out last week: Turkey's Strong- 
man General Cemal Gursel, 66 and portly 
(5 ft. 10 in., 200 Ibs.), had suffered a par- 
tial paralysis of the left arm and side that 
also affected his speech. As relatives se- 
cretly gathered at his bedside in Ankara, 
anxious members of the ruling junta held 
hurried conferences with Gursel’s doctors 
to determine what to say to the public 
and when to say it. 

General Gursel had been struck at a bad 
time. A month ago he had expelled 14 
young junta officers who wanted to post- 
pone elections and the return of demo- 
cratic government until the army had 
enforced drastic authoritarian reforms on 
virtually every phase of Turkish life. The 
mass trial of ex-Premier Adnan Menderes 
and 520 other Turkish ex-leaders, after 
arousing international uneasiness about 
Turkey's juridical system with arguments 
about shaggy dogs and mistresses, was at 
last beginning to produce serious evidence 
of the old regime's abuse of power. 

One of Gursel’s 16 attending physi- 
cians, Dr. Ismet Karacan, who had been 
an assistant to Harvard Neurologist Dr. 
Raymond Adams, suggested calling him 
in. Dr. Adams flew from Boston to An- 
kara. Last week, after Dr. Adams had 
examined General Gursel, the relieved 
panel of doctors announced that the 
general's disability was only a “minor 
circulatory disturbance in the nervous 
system.” At week's end the general, his 
paralysis gone, was beginning to transact 
state business from his bed, was expected 
to be fully restored and back at his 
desk in a matter of weeks, 


LAOS 
Bell for the Middle Man 


Premier Prince Souvanna Phouma of 
Laos is clearly a man who prefers the com- 
forting sound of temple bells to the stri- 
dent sounds of war. And although he was 
hoisted to the premiership by young (26) 
and moody Paratroop Captain Kong Le 
after a successful coup d’état in August, 
Souvanna basically abhorred soldiers in 
government (“There is always a coup in 
the offing”). He loved peace. To re-estab- 
lish it after seven years of trouble with 
the pro-Communist Pathet Lao, Souvanna 
hopefully sought to end the nagging civil 
war by forming a government of “nation- 
al union” that would range from his own 
neutralists to the pro-U.S. faction of Gen- 
eral Phoumi Nosavan at one end and the 
Communist Pathet Lao at the other. 

But hard as Souvanna tried, the coun- 
try would not be pacified. Instead, it ran 
apart like globs of skittering quicksilver. 
The soldiers began fighting each other. 
Pathet Lao guerrillas encircled Vientiane, 
the seat of Souvanna’s government, under 
the guise of coming to negotiate; Sou- 
vanna’s own Captain Kong Le marched 
out to oppose insurgent General Phoumi in 
the jungles along the great and languid 
Mekong River. And when Souvanna fan- 





PREMIER SOUVANNA PHOUMA 
No harm to little frogs. 


cied that the U.S. was aiding Phoumi to his 
detriment, he himself applied for Russian 
aid. Phoumi’s American-made 105-mm. 
howitzers resounded in the jungle and 
Russian Ilyushin-14s droned overhead 
bearing gasoline for Souvanna’s forces. 

As if all that were not bad enough, last 
week the garrison of Vientiane rebelled. 
Captain Kong Le, who was away at the 
front, could do nothing about it. The 
new garrison commander, Colonel Kou- 
prasith Abhay, began purging leftists from 
the garrison forces. Equably, Souvanna re- 
marked: “We prefer someone who really 
commands.” But when Kong Le rushed 
back to Vientiane and pushed Koupra- 
sith’s forces two miles out of town, the 
imperturbable Souvanna let that pass too. 
“This is a military matter,” said he. 

The end came unexpectedly when Colo- 
nel Kouprasith’s forces, wearing white 
armbands, and Captain Kong Le’s forces, 
wearing red armbands, threatened to have 
it out right there in Vientiane. Souvanna 
decided it was time to go. Still president of 
Air Laos, Souvanna ordered up a Boeing 
Stratoliner, piled in his family and six 
Cabinet ministers and flew off to Cam- 
bodia. He blamed all his troubles on the 
U.S. for failing to give him support while 
aiding General Phoumi. “Why do they 
hate me so much?” he asked. 

Back in Souvanna’s late capital, General 
Sounthone Pathammavong, army com- 
mander in chief under Souvanna, an- 
nounced that he had formed a “temporary 
military government.” Vientiane Radio 
told little of what else went on, but gave 
its listeners some inscrutably Oriental ad- 
vice on how to carry on under the cir- 
cumstances: “Do not bruise lotus Digs 
soms; do not muddy clear waters; do No 
anger frogs; do not harm little frogs.” 
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Cow ParapinG Past U.S. EmMBAssy IN HAVANA 
Meanwhile, back at the presidential palace. 


CUBA 


Spontaneous Combustion 

“The atmosphere in Cuba is just like 
it was in November 1958. right before 
Batista fell,” reported a traveler from 
Havana last week. The traveler was only 
partly right; Fidel Castro is far stronger 
than Batista. But for the first time last 
week, the rebellion against Castro spread 
out to ordinary people and set the island 
alight with a curious kind of spontaneous, 
uncoordinated, often futile combustion. 
So wide and so fast did it spread that the 
exile leaders plotting against Castro in 
Miami and Manhattan lagged far behind. 

One afternoon the labor movement, 
taken over by Castro stooges and turned 
into a Castro company union, burst out 
in a stunning outcry that recalled the 
mood of the June 1953 riots in East Ber- 
lin. Summoned by Castro's Confederation 
of Cuban Workers to repudiate their 
secretary-general, anti-Communist Amau- 
ry Fraginals, 1.000 members of the Elec- 
trical Workers Union instead hoisted 
Fraginals on their shoulders and marched 
on the presidential palace shouting “Elec- 
tions—down with Communism—out with 
fellow travelers.’ President Osvaldo Dor- 
ticés offered to talk to Fraginals if the 
demonstrators dispersed, and Fraginals 
told his men to hold union headquarters 
against possible police attack. Fraginals 
waited in the palace for hours to see the 
President, then left in disgust. 

All over the island, Cubans bracketed 
Havana with little acts of defiance. 
@ At Corralillo, 110 miles eastward, on 
Cuba's north coast, farmers fed up with 
Castro's unkept promises, rose and fought 
his militia for two days. 
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@ At Cabaiias, 40 miles to the west, Cap- 
tain Clodomiro Miranda Mendiela, a rebel 
veteran, defected with 200 soldiers. Cas- 
tro rushed up 2,000 men and heavy mor- 
tars, after 48 hours captured wounded 
Captain Miranda with ten men. 

@ Near Cienfuegos, five minutes after a 
Cubana Airlines DC-3 took off northward 
to Havana, 140 miles away, four men and 
two women passengers produced guns and 
tried to force the plane to Miami. The 
ship crash-landed, and the dash to free- 
dom ended. A day later, after a kangaroo 
trial, the four men were sentenced to die. 
@ In Las Villas province, where the gov- 
ernment had earlier reported a complete 
cleanout of the Sierra Escambray rebel 
bands, militia and artillery moved into 
the hills for a new assault on the freedom 
fighters’ stronghold. 

Bombs were exclamation points to the 
tension rising inside Havana itself. Two 
went off at the university, a third in a 
bakery, another apparently wrecked the 
control room of the giant, $20 million ex- 
propriated Shell Oil refinery. The wor- 
ried regime narrowed its circle and last 
week more men were forced into jail, exile 
or ignominy. Among them: Major Hum- 
berto Sori Marin, Castro's first Agriculture 
Minister and chief justice of the war 
crimes trials—under house arrest; three 
Cuban diplomats in the U.S., including 
the alternate delegate to the Economic & 
Social Council of the Organization of 
American States—dismissed; Gustavo 
Hart, brother of Education Minister Ar- 
mando Hart—defected to Venezuela. 

With an average of 15 to 20 regular 
army soldiers taking off for the hills with 
weapons each day, Fidel Castro called in 
his youthful National Police Chief Efi- 


genio Ameijeiras, told him to get busy 
chasing the counter-revolution. ‘which is 
out in the open.” But Cuba after all was 
still Cuba, and last week there was one 
crudely comic moment. Parading past the 
U.S. embassy to protest the shower of 
l rocket fragments that allegedly killed 
a cow near Holguin, came 250 Havana 
University students leading cows fes- 
tooned with placards. One of the signs, ob- 
viously designed to be a double insult. 
read: “Eisenhower. vou have murdered 
one of my sisters. Signed John Kennedy.” 


BOLIVIA 
Tin & Temptation 


To help keep Bolivia’s social revolu- 
tion out of the red—both financial and 
political—the U.S. has invested $150 mil- 
lion worth of grant aid in support of 
the government since the 1952 uprising. 
Through the years the U.S. persistently 
refrained from handing out cash to the 
nationalized. immensely inefficient tin 
mines, even though they provide Bolivia 
with 67% of its export income. Last weck 
the U.S. was forced to reverse its stand. 
To Bolivia went a comprehensive tin 
plan. along with a $10 million loan. 

Cause of the reluctant U.S. switch was 
a clever Kremlin ploy. Returning from a 
Communist-subsidized trip to Moscow 18 
months ago. a Bolivian professor brought 
news that the Soviets would be pleased 
to provide Bolivia with a smelter to refine 
its own tin ore. Last September Khru- 
shchev buttonholed a Bolivian diplomat 
at a Manhattan cocktail party to make 
the offer again, and the pressure became 
too great for Bolivia to refuse. 

Bit of Cheese. The Russian offer was 
little more than a tempting bit of cheese 
on the treadle of a Communist trap. A 
smelter would give employment to only 
100 workers. It would force Bolivia to 
import large quantities of costly British 
coke to refine its relatively low-grade 
(30%) ore. It would put Bolivia in com- 
petition with the international tin cartel, 
thousands of expensive miles from poten- 
tial markets. Bolivia would have to accept 
platoons of Soviet “technicians” and go 
through with the first Russo-Bolivian ex- 
change of diplomats in history. 

The U.S. counterattack attempts to 
deal with realities. Instead of a smelter, 
it calls for the construction of tin ore 
concentration plants to step up the ore- 
metal percentage. U.S. conditions for the 
loan are tough but businesslike. In addi- 
tion to laying off some 8.000 nonproduc- 
tive workers, the government must prom- 
ise to divide its tin corporation, Comibol, 
into several separate government-owned 
companies operating under guidance of 
competent foreign consultants. 

End of Myth. Although he tentative- 
ly accepted the U.S. offer, President Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro still planned to sen& 
a mission to Moscow. Like many Latin 
American leaders, he must thread a deli- 
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cate political path between right and left 
inside his country. There is already what 
amounts to open guerrilla warfare in the 
lush Cochabamba Valley only 140 miles 
from La Paz. A month ago a Communist- 
led band descended upon anti-Commu 
nists in the town of Cliza and touched off 
a four-day battle that left 100 dead. On 
the second day U.S. Ambassador (and 
former Math Professor) Carl Strom was 
heckled and stoned during and 
nonpolitical scientific lecture at 
bamba’s San Simon University. 


after a 
Cocha 


In such a situation Paz Estenssoro could 
not afford to give the impression of re- 
Russian smelter offer out of 
Nor did the U.S. expect him to. 
But as he prepped his officials for 
month's mission 


jecting the 
hand. 
next 
high officials leaked that 
the junket was aimed at ending the “myth 
of Russian help” as much as anything else. 


BRAZIL 
Legacy of Woes 


Five years ago Brazil's President Jus- 
celino Kubitschek unlocked Brazil's treas- 
ure chest, hauled out fistfuls of cruzeiros 
and headed west, into the empty interior. 
He covered a lot of blishing 
the new capital of 
auto industry turning out 140.000 


ground—est 
Brasilia, creating an 
vehicles 
a year, increasing the gross national prod 


uct an average of 6% a year, increasing 
steel production and power output. The 
trip was expensive: as Kubitschek pre 
pares to clear out of Brasilia’s Melace of 
the Dawn, the chest he Pan 


dora’s box of | 


leaves 


is a 
fiscal troubles (see chart 


for incoming President Janio Quadros. 





Last month Kubitschek’s money 
presses* clanked out 4.4 billion cruzeiros 
worth 3¢ U.S. each, will probably add 
%* Actually those of Thomas de la Rue & Co. Lt 
of London, which last year stop F ins 

ind = 2-cruzeiro notes when someone discov 


ered that they cost Brazil 1 
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CRUZEIROS in circulation 
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another ro billion this month to meet 
year-end expenses. Total money in circu- 
lation: 194 billion cruzeiros—nearly three 
times the amount Kubitschek took 
Brazil's builder-spender increased 
the internal debt more than times 
more than doubled the foreign debt. As 
1 result, the balance of trade has slumped 
a $194 million surplus in 1956 to 
high as million in the 
succeeding years. 

To keep the inflation-ridden economy 
from collapsing 


when 
ottice, 
hve 


from 


dehcits as $283 


Kubitschek must juggle 


his debts faster and faster. Caught short 


of dollars two months ago and faced with 





a six-month, $87.7 million repayment 
installment to the Export-Import nk 
and the International Monetary Fund 


Brazil arranged a six-month 
moratorium—but the next Brazilian ad- 
ministration will have to 


payments 


resume pay- 





ments. To meet the internal demand for 
dollars, the Bank of Brazil recently start 
ed selling (at a discount) certificates for 
dollars deliverable within go days. The 
first batch of S8o million must be re 
deemed in dollars beginning Feb. 1, the 


day after Quadros’ inat 
Quadros grotesque legacy 


Kubitschek is the 


guration. 


most 


from 
outgoing President's 


1961 budget, presented last week. By 
vastly underestimating expenses and con- 
juring up imaginary Kubitschek’s 


rds produced i fictitious 


income 


budget sur- 









plus n it 520 million cruzeiros. 
Even that surplus lasted only until 
Congress met to consider the matter and 
added more than amendments 





deputies doubled their liv 


voted themselves four all 
expense round trips to Rio every month). 
In the blithe realization that it will be 
Quadros who will have to whittle the 
monster budget down to unpopular real- 
ity, Kubitschek signed the document, and 
then proceeded to open the permanent 
civil service rolls to an estimated 10,000 
cronies and party hacks. 
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In a ceremony more feather-filled than 
a pillow fight, Eleanor Roosevelt, 76. 
became an honorary Indian six times over 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. Presented with 
the traditional caparisons of his tribe by 
Chief Wah-Nee-Ota of the Creeks, Mrs. 
Roosevelt was also duly adopted as a 
member of the Crow, Seminole, Navaho, 
Apache and Mohawk tribes. The occasion, 
according to the Indians, was originally 
inspired by their gratitude to F.D.R., who 
during a 1938 drought helped them re- 
trieve a sacred beaded thunderbird from 
the Smithsonian Institution, where it had 
been gathering dust and making no rain. 
On the day the thunderbird came back to 
its rightful owners, so did much rain, 
big thunder. 

Generally accustomed to ignoring his 
aches. pains and hangovers, that durable 
old Slav, Nikita Khrushchev, 66, took to 
his bed with what was described as “a 
touch of influenza.” One treat that Khru- 
shchev was thereby obliged to forgo was 
a tea party given by Mrs. Khrushchev for 
Cleveland Industrialist Cyrus Eaton, cap- 
italism’s foremost coexister, and Mrs. Ea- 
ton. Another was a massive “friendship 
rally” for Red China’s departing Chief of 
State Liu Shao-chi. 

At the big auction of Black Angus cat- 
tle in San Antonio, few paid much atten- 
tion to the lanky bleacher sitter attired in 
a battered Stetson, old sports jacket, 
khaki trousers and cowboy boots. But 
the inconspicuous bidder was none other 
than Vice President-elect Lyndon B. John- 
son, just back from Paris. Spotted and 
called by name, L.B.J. uttered an annoyed 
“Shhh” to his discoverer: “I'm down here 
to buy something good and cheap.” With 
his secret out, Johnson, partnered with a 
Houston oilman, bought four yearling 
bulls for $2,250. 

. 8 

In his 55 years of running for elective 
office, resourceful Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn, 78, should have perfected 
every possible defense against babies who 
try to reciprocate his professional affec- 
tions. But last week in his home town of 
Bonham, Texas, Mister Sam, a childless 
bachelor of long standing, met a_ politi- 
cian’s minor Waterloo in eight-month-old 
Marty Grove, son of a Dallas reporter. 
Coming out of a clinch, Rayburn forgot 
to duck. 

In his first public appearance without 
Britain's Princess Margaret their 
marriage, ex-Photographer Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones ventured forth to a Photo- 
graphic Information Council awards 
luncheon in London. After greeting old 
shutterbug pals, Tony nerved himself up 
to his first speech as a representative of 
the royal family. He's a one-camera-at-a- 
time man. Said he; “I can only tell you 
what I personally use a camera for. Basi- 
cally, it is to record a moment—a moment 
that is vital—to give the viewer a sensa- 
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Zsa Zsa & Mayor Morrison 
Tried to talk. 


Honorary INDIAN Roosevett & CHIEF 


Agreed to thunder. 
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tion of liveliness, sadness. joy and so on. 
One sees people wandering about looking 
like a photographic Christmas tree, and 
when they want to use any of their appa- 
ratus, it takes so long to disentangle it 
that the moment is lost.” Is Tony still an 
active photographer? “Yes. Of course, my 
scope is a little limited now. Whenever I 
want to take a picture. there are often 
quite a lot of other photographers around 
wanting to take me.” 

After doing his best to keep his home- 
town troubles out of the papers (he urged 
newsmen not to cover the school integra- 
tion story for three days). New Orleans’ 
handsome Mayor de Lesseps (“Chep’’) 
Morrison made news himself in Manhat- 
tan. In town to attend a conference of 
U.S. mayors, in a trice he found himself 
in the Stork Club and the clinging arms 
of Perennial Siren Zsa Zsa Gabor. Later, 
asked what they had talked about, Zsa 
Zsa seemed surprised at the question, “Of 
course,” she said, “‘we talked about the 
problems of the South.” 

As renowned for his eccentricity as for 
his talent, Canadian-born Concert Pianist 
Glenn Gould, 28. often bundles up 
against the cold in mid-August. One day 
a year ago, as Gould tells it, he was 
sitting in the Manhattan offices of Stein- 
way & Sons when William Hupfer, Stein- 
way'’s chief technician 
flowing with a he-man heartiness usually 
reserved for college reunions. On previ- 
ous occasions, according to Gould, Hupfer 
had subjected him to “unduly strong 
handshakes and other demonstrative phys- 
ical acts.” This time, Gould claims, Hup- 
fer approached him from behind and 
“recklessly or negligently let both fore- 
arms down with considerable force on 
| Gould’s] neck and left shoulder, driving 
Gould’s| left elbow against the arm of 
the chair in which he was sitting.” Last 
week, charging that injuries to his neck, 
shoulder and spinal disks had cost him 
$25,000 in doctor bills and missed con- 
cert fees, delicate Pianist Gould filed a 
$300,c00 damage suit against Steinway 
for failing to curb Bill Hupfer’s high- 
powered amiability. 





strode in over- 


Leafing through an account of a herd of 
camels imported in 1855 for use by the 
U.S. Army in the deserts of the South 
west, San Antonio Lawyer Maury Maver- 


ick Jr., son of Texas’ late pugnacious 
Congressman, came across a statement 
that, as a lad, General of the Army 


Douglas MacArthur had been thoroughly 
frightened by one of the animals. (Prov- 
ing of little use, some of the camels were 


sold to circuses, others allowed to go 
wild, but the roving herd did not die 
out for decades.) Fascinated, Amateur 


Historian Maverick dashed off a note to 
the general asking if the story were true. 
Last week Maverick got a reply insisting 
that, man or boy, Old Soldier Mac- 
Arthur never faded away from any drom- 
edary. Recalled MacArthur: “About 1885, 
when my father |General Arthur Ma 
Arthur] was in command of Fort § 
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When planning your estate 


use all the skills 


In cooperation with your lawyer, accountant, and trust 
officer, your New York Life Agent can provide many 
valuable services. 


Conserving your estate to the best advantage requires 
careful planning by a team of experts. Possible tax saving 
agreements as well as the most beneficial means of distrib- 
uting your estate must be thoroughly explored. 

The key man in developing a sound program is your 
lawyer. Only he may give you legal counsel. The special- 
ized advice of your accountant and trust officer can also be 
invaluable. 

An important contribution can be made by your New 
York Life Agent, too. Every estate must have liquid dol- 
lars to meet death costs and preserve estate assets. Life 
insurance makes these liquid dollars available immediately 
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at your service! 


when they are needed. Your New York Life Agent’s skill 
in coordinating insurance with your general estate can 
help make more productive use of all your estate assets. 
His assistance is yours without obligation. 

For information, call your New York Life Agent, or 
write: New York Life Insurance Co., Dept. TI-5, 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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New Mexico, I saw a camel feeding 
guardhouse. I was then 
It would be incorrect to say 


den 
near the post 


five years old. 


I was frightened. but I certainly 
excited to see such a strange animal. 
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After a three-month search in the Hi 


malayas for the Abominable Snowman 
New Zealand's famed Mountaineer Sir 
Edmund Hillary descended into Nepal 
with only one furry shred of evidence that 
the Snowman has any more substanci 
than Santa Claus. Sir Edmund's trophy a 
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The Drillmaster 


In San Francisco’s Kezar Stadium last 
week stocky, swarthy Vince Lombardi, 
late of Brooklyn, made himself the idol 
of the state of Wisconsin. With Halfback 
Paul Hornung scoring every point, Coach 
Lombardi’s Green Bay Packers won a 
13-0 victory over the San Francisco 
Forty-Niners. The win put the surprising 
Packers in first place in the National 
Football League’s Western Conference, 
set them up for a finish fight with 1959's 
champion Baltimore Colts. 

In theory, the Green Bay Packers 
should be binding their wounds among the 
N.F.L.’s cellar teams. The team has no 
great passer, no great receiver, no break- 
away back—the standard prerequisite for 
a successful pro team. Instead, Green Bay 
uses rugged, old-fashioned blocking to open 
holes for rugged, old-fashioned ball car- 
riers. To Vince Lombardi, 47, even the 
complex game of the pros can be reduced 
to the simple principle of knocking people 
down. “To play in this league,” he says, 
“you've got to be tough—physically tough 
and mentally tough.” 

Up from Siberia. One of the most gra- 
nitic of the “Seven Blocks Granite” 
at Fordham in the mid-'30s, Lombardi be- 
gan talking tough to Green Bay the min- 
ute he arrived in 1959 to put a backbone 
into a team that had won just one game 
the year before. “Green Bay like 
Siberia before Lombardi came.”’ says one 
player. “Other coaches would threaten to 
send their players here.” In the first week 
Lombardi yelled so long and 
loud that he lost his voice. He insisted 
that injured players run in 
(“You're preparing yourself mentally’’) 








ol 


was 





of practice 


prac tice 


warned flatly: “Don’t cross me. If you 
cross me a second time, you're gone.” 
In no time at all. Lombardi realized 





that the Packers had just the kind of back 
he was looking for: Paul Hornung, ex- 
Notre Dame quarterback and former 
golden boy of college football. Like Lom- 
bardi’s theories, Hornung went 4Qainst the 
trend of the pros. In a league of special- 
ists, Hornung could do nothing supremely 
his passing, speed and power were only 
fair. What Hornung could do was play 
solid football tough enough to please even 
Lombardi. “You're my left halfback,’ 
Lombardi told Hornung. “The only way 
you can get out of it is to get killed.” 

Out of the Dark. Before Lombardi’s 
arrival, recalls Hornung. “I wanted to get 
out of Green Bay. I had been wandering 
around in a daze—quarterback. halfback 
fullback. Having a coach’s backing was 
like coming out of the dark. 

Hornung played well in the 
Packers rallied to finish with a respectable 
7-5 record, but not until this year did he 
hit full stride. He kicks field goals. He 
catches passes. He sweeps the ends. He 
passes. He slashes up the middle. Paired 
with jolting Fullback Jim Taylor (6 ft., 
210 Ibs.), Hornung gives the Packers the 
most powerful running game in the league. 


1959 as 
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GREEN Bay's Hornunc & LOMBARDI 


Down on 


This season he has already scored 165 
points to break by 27 the league 
ord set in 1942 by Green Bay End Don 
Hutson, another blond glamour boy. But 
proud as he is of his own performance, 
Hornung is in no doubt as to the reason 
for the resurgence of the Packers: ‘‘Lom- 
bardi. Lombardi raises hell.” 


rec- 


Runyon Without Romance 


The supposition was that when the late 
Damon Runyon immortalized such citi- 
zens as Angie the Ox, the Lemon Drop 
Kid and Meyer Marmalade, he had large- 
ly consulted his own imagination. But last 
week, when Senator Estes Kefauver’s anti- 
monopoly subcommittee opened hearings 


in Washington on the fight racket, the 





TRUMAN GIBSON 
Out for good will. 


sp 


ecialization, 


characters who took the stand to describe 
the octopus grip of the underworld on U.S. 
boxing were pure Runyon—but Runyon 
without romance. 

Dominating the proceedings from off- 
stage was Racketeer Frankie Carbo, 56 
known to business colleagues “The 
Uncle,” “The Southern Salesman,” “Mr. 
Grey” and (in his younger, hungrier days ) 
“Jimmy the Wop.” Once convicted of 
manslaughter and five times arrested on 
suspicion of murder, Carbo is currently 
serving a two-year sentence for illegally 
operating as a boxing manager and match 
maker. In Carbo’s absence, his pervasive 
influence over the boxing world was de- 
tailed by a man who should know: Tru- 
man K. Gibson Jr., 48, Negro ex-secretary 
of the now defunct ring monopoly, the 
International Boxing Club. 

The Facts of Life. A onetime (1948-51) 
member of the President's Committee on 
Religion and Welfare in the Armed Forces 
University of Chicago Graduate Gibson 
imperturbably testified that Carbo was one 
of “the facts of life” in boxing. In order 
to ensure that Carbo would make the 
boxers he controlled available for I.B.C. 
fights, said Gibson, the I.B.C. paid more 
than $40,000 to the ganglord’s wife whose 
last known address proved to be half a 
mile out in Florida’s Biscayne Bay. 

There were other facts of life, too, Gib- 
son admitted. The cartel paid $9,000 to 
Hoodlum Frank (“Blinky”) Palermo, who 
is allegedly running Carbo’s boxing em- 
pire while the boss is in jail. While Gib- 
doodled, Subcommittee Investigator 
John Bonomi summed up his testimony 
“Almost leading manager or pro- 
moter in the U.S. is either closely associ- 
ated with or controlled by Frankie Carbo 
in some degree.” 

Wyatt Earp's Boy. Gibson, himself un- 
der indictment for conspiring to muscle 
in on the earnings of former Welterweight 
Champion Don Jordan, was followed by a 
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“After 25 years, we’re even more sold on Blue Cross. 


and the specially designed benefit program we have.” 


“One of the many advantages of Blue Cross that has impressed us is its 
flexibility. We've seen how readily Blue Cross has adapted to the changing 
needs of our company. Our protection program today is specifically designed 
to fit our expanding work force and broader total welfare plan, as well as 
the problem of fringe benefits costs. With Blue Cross, we're able to get what 
we need, individually and collectively.” 
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Blue Cross can serve your hospital expense 
protection aims realistically. More than 
300,000 companies can attest to the effective 
performance of Blue Cross. 

Blue Cross people are specialists in arrang- 
ing hospitalization coverage programs. They 
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No other form of protection provides such 
practical help with hospital bills. 
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details of benefit payments directly with the 
hospitals. This means no claims work or extra 
record-keeping for your staff. You’ll find Blue 
Cross costs are low in relation to the practical 
benefits provided. For full facts, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. 
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parade of less communicative witnesses. 
Among them: 
@ “Hymie the Mink” (square moniker: 
Herman Wallman), a Manhattan furrier 
turned boxing manager. who could not 
hide his astonishment at Gibson’s volubil- 
ity (“You or I would take the Fifth 
Amendment,” Hymie told a reporter). 
Admitting that he knew Carbo shuffled 
managers and fighters like a deck of 
marked cards, Wallman nonetheless pro- 
fessed astonishment at “all this stuff about 
stealing and robbing.” 
@ Carmen Basilio, broken-nosed ex-mid- 
dleweight, ex-welterweight champion, who 
proclaimed himself enraged that men like 
Carbo and Palermo were ruining boxing, 
but who restrained “my inner feelings be- 
cause there are ladies here.” 
@ Jack Kearns, aging (79) ballyhoo artist 
who once managed Jack Dempsey, and the 
moving spirit behind a boxing managers’ 
guild, whose “good will’ Gibson claimed 
to have purchased at a cost of $130,000. 
Kearns's chief contribution: a bland as- 
sertion that as a young boxer he himself 
was managed by Wyatt Earp and knocked 
around Alaska with Author Jack London. 
At week's end earnest Estes Kefauver. 
who is trying to decide whether a federal 
boxing commission is necessary to “clean 
up the sport,” found another talkative 
witness: ailing (heart trouble) James Nor- 
ris, millionaire ex-president of the Inter- 
national Boxing Club. Confirming most 
of Gibson’s testimony, Norris added that 
Carbo had been a useful “convincer’ in 
lining up such boxers as Basilio and for- 
mer Middleweight Champ Jake LaMotta 
for I.B.C. fights. But socially, said Rac- 
ing Fan Norris, dealing with Carbo had 
been a heavy trial, had even “embar- 
rassed me with my horses.” 


Scoreboard 

@ After jealously watching the National 
League’s Dodgers strike gold in sports- 
happy Los Angeles, the American League 
last week decided to horn in on the rich 
market next season with a new team 
called the Angels. Biggest angel behind 
the Angels: Horse-Opera Star Gene Au- 
try, 53, who has remained a baseball fan 
since his semipro playing days back in 
Oklahoma, Autry plans to broadcast Angel 
games on his prosperous chain of radio 
and TV stations, part of the empire (oil, 
real estate, cattle) he has rounded up as 
king cowboy. 

Declaring that the University of Kan- 
sas had illegally recruited Star Halfback 
Bert Coan, the Big Eight stripped the 
proud Jayhawkers of their first confer- 
ence football title in 30 years. The new 
champion: Missouri, which was trounced 
by Coan and Kansas, 23-7. 

@ He had little speed and his batting 
swing was a convulsive twitch, but the 
New York Yankees’ Gil McDougald was 
smart enough to become in his time the 
most versatile infielder in the majors. 
Last week, at 32, McDougald proved 
again how smart he was by quitting the 
game after two fading seasons (1960 aver- 
age: .259) to devote himself to his pros- 
pering building-maintenance company. 
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RAY T. HICKOK, President, 
Hickok Manufacturing Company, says... 





“With Blue Shield, for doctor bills, we get 


sound coverage with lower overhead.” 


“The wide range of benefits we have is obtained at 
very favorable cost. Blue Shield also affords us 
extra savings by holding down administrative detail. 
Blue Shield handles each case direct with the patient 
and his doctor. So there’s less paper work for us, no 
reports or follow-ups to add expense.” 


VERY BLUE SHIELD PLAN is 
E sponsored by a state or 
county medical society. The ad- 
vantages of this are reflected in 
a broad and realistic range of 
benefits. These include help 
with the cost of hundreds of dif- 
ferent operations and many 
nonsurgical services. 

And Blue Shield is able to 
offer this coverage at a most 
reasonable price. Aside from 
necessary expenses and reserves, 
all money paid in to Blue Shield 


goes for the members’ benefits. 

Whatever your company’s 
employee benefit plans—includ- 
ing retirement—con- 
tact your local Blue 
Shield Plan for facts. 


"Service marks re. National 
Asan. of Blue Shield Plans 


BLUE WY 
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National Association of Blue Shield Plans, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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In Dubious Battle 


For San Franciscans, modern journal- 
istic history began in 1887 when the late 
William Randolph Hearst. then 23, re- 
ceived the morning Examiner as a gift 
from his wealthy father. Almost overnight 
Hearst turned his wan and unimpressive 
present into the gaudy forerunner of a 26- 
paper chain.* and within four years he 
had sent it soaring ahead of the rival 
Chronicle on the way to a supremacy re- 
flected in the proud masthead boast: “The 
monarch of the dailies.” Last week, after 
nearly seven decades as Northern Califor- 
nia’s biggest and most influential news- 
paper, the Examiner was deep in a fight to 
see who would be king of the mountain. 
Once again its opponent was the Chronicle 

though the heavy loser in time might 
prove to be San Francisco's newspaper- 
reading public. 

Where the Examiner on Old Man 
Hearst's death in 1951 had a 70,000 circu- 
lation lead, the latest official figures now 
give it only $59 more subscribers than the 
Chronicle (circ. o)}. In advertising, 
the Examiner still leads, but the lead is 
dwindling: in the last four years the 
Chronicle has increased its yearly ad lin- 
age by 6.000.000 lines, while the Examiner 
has added only 2,500,000. 

All That Jazz. One of the Examiner’s 
difficulties is a problem that rarely both- 
ered William Randolph Hearst: journalis- 
tic responsibility and respectability. In its 
rip-roaring youth, the Examiner served as 
a proving ground for Hearst's journalistic 
shock tactics; it was one of the first U.S. 
papers to rush reporters to big out-of- 
town stories by chartered train. But as 
Hearst aged. the Examiner cooled into the 
journalistic pillar of his empire—a sober 
and respected daily that fed its subscrib- 
ers nourishing doses of foreign, national 
and local news, frequently played without 
regard to Hearst prejudices. 

In the Examiner's shadow, the Chroni- 
cle moseyed along as an earnest but unex- 
citing out-of-touch with local 
currents that it once sent its science editor 
to Outer Mongolia for a story about a 
dawn redwood.” But in 1952 Charles de 
Young Thieriot, a descendant of the pa- 
per’s founders and a man convinced that 
‘international news is not what people 
want to read at breakfast.” took control 
of the Chronicle. As his right-hand man 
he picked Scott Newhall 
another leading Bay family. Dipping into 
Hearst’s own bag of tricks. Newhall and 
rhieriot began converting the Chronicle 
into a blend of sex, sensation and spice. 

One of Newhall’s most telling moves was 
to overload the Chronicle—which has only 
41 cityside reporters—with 4o columnists, 
writing about everything from jazz (Ralph 
Gleason) to how to shuck out of a bras- 
si¢re (Count Marco). News often gave 
way to such oddball features as a lavishly 
illustrated Page One Halloween story on 








paper so 


lively scion of 





* Now down to 13. 
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“CHRONICLE'S” NEWHALL & THIERIOT 
The blend was for breakfast. 


a 


five nightgowned girls terrified by a 
“haunted” apartment. In a further effort 
to woo subscribers, the Chronicle offered a 
two-month subscription for the price of 
one, and gave away a scale-model San 
Francisco cable car to any new four- 
month subscriber with children. 

Bidding for Herb. At first, Examiner 
editors were monarchically inclined to look 
down their noses at such gimmickry. But 
as the Chronicle gained circulation, the 
Hearst chain decided to fight back. To 
match the Chronicle's feature emphasis, 
the Examiner hired its first “entertain- 
ment editor.” It lured away the Chroni- 





“EXAMINER'S” ETTELSON 


The foe was 


tamiliar. 








circulation manager, and has been 
trying to recapture at almost any price 
San Francisco’s most popular local col- 
umnist, Herb Caen, who has switched 
from the Chronicle to the Examiner and 
back to the Chronicle, taking with him an 
estimated 20,000 readers. 

Last month, increasingly desperate in 
the face of the Chronicle's continued 
surge, Hearst brass imported as the Ex- 
aminer’s editor one of their top trouble- 
shooters, Chicago-born Lee Ettelson, 62. 
A tough but operator, Ettelson 
faces a basic decision, Already the Chroni- 
E fight has given Northern 
California gaudier newspapers. The only 
question now is whether the pursuit of 
serious news in San Francisco is to be a 
casualty of the campaign. 


Scoop Artist 


Of the two dozen newsmen regularly 
covering the Congo, none has given his 
competitors more trouble than affable 
Wilfred Lazarus, 35, correspondent for the 
Press Trust of India. In a land where 
rumors flock like jungle fowl, communica- 
tions are primitive and authorities both 
unreliable and distressingly perishable, 
Willie Lazarus regularly managed to un- 
cover stories so breathtaking as to bring 
reporters for British and American wire 
services reproachful “callbacks” from their 
home offices. 

A veteran of 15 years with P.T.I., Laza- 
rus scored his first big Congo scoop when 
he reported that Congolese troops were 
threatening to attack the 
India’s Rajeshwar Dayal, who is U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold’s 
personal representative in the Congo. 
Spotting the story in the august Times of 
India—one of 200 Indian dailies that sub- 
scribe to P.T.I.—Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru rose in India’s Parliament to 
protest the hostile attitude of the Congo- 
lese government toward his countryman, 
But other Congo hands could find no evi- 
dence for Lazarus’ sensational story. 

Last week the unabashed Lazarus turned 
from 
U.N. sources. he reported, he had learned 
that the troops guarding deposed Congo- 
lese Premier Patrice Lumumba not only 
roughed Lumumba up (see FOREIGN 
News) but had also chewed off one of 
his fingers. With a nice feeling for local 
Lazarus added that oldtime Congo 
cannibals frequently began their meal with 
the victim's fingers, which they regarded 


ado? 
cies 


cautious 





f xaminer 


residence of 





up another bit of sensational news 


color 


as canapes. 

In New Delhi, citing Lazarus’ 
chewing story as evidence, Jawaharlal 
Nehru again lectured his Parliament on 
the brutality of the regime headed by 
Congolese Strongman Colonel Joseph Mo- 
butu. Again a check by Willie’s competi- 
tors demolished his scoop: an inspection 
by a Belgian doctor found Lumumba un- 
der rigorous confinement in a Congolese 
camp but with his fingers intact. 
But at week's end. despite outraged rum- 
blings from the Congolese government 
Willie Lazarus was sticking to his story. 
Said he: “I can't prove it, but I still 
believe it.” 


iinger- 


army 
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THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 
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NEW FROM WESTINGHOUSE 


In the peaceful Berkshire hills, New England’s 
producing electricity. Power generated here 
homes. The atomic reactor and the electrical 
Westinghouse for Yankee Atomic Electric Co. 


first atomic power plant is now 


will reach 85 percent of New England’s (e RP \ 
‘equipment were developed and built by | \ xe } 
'You can be sure... if it’s Westinghouse a 





STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION is the engineer-constructor for the Yankee plant. 
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Canadian Club comes packaged for Christmas giving— 


at no extra cost—in a variety of multi-colored, embossed 





foil wraps, topped with ribbon and hand-tied bow. 
It's “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


Canadian Club 


Imported in bottle from Canada 


6 YEARS OLD * 90.4 PROOF = IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS. INC 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN + BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
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Return of the Turtledove 


“Has the tigress become a turtledove2” 
The gossips in Milan were incredulous. 
“She must have lost her voice to turn so 
sweet.” The object of this back-scratching 
was Maria Meneghini Callas, making her 
comeback at La Scala after a year 
exile. self-imposed because of a fight with 
Impresario Antonio Ghiringhelli. Through- 
out rehearsals for her return vehicle, 








CALLAS AS PAOLINA 
An edgy triumph. 


Gaetano Donizetti's little-known Poliuto, 
Callas kept her fiery temper banked de- 
spite numerous production problems, in- 
cluding a threatened backstage strike and 
the director's walkout. By opening night 
scalpers were getting Ssoo for a $so 
ris Couturier Pierre Balmain provided 


seat. 





6,000 pink carnations to enhance La 
Scala’s refurbished rococo décor. Sitting 
in a box with Prince Rainier and Prin- 
cess Grace of Monaco was Callas’ long- 


time admirer, the Golden Greek Shipown- 
er Aristotle Socrates Onassis. 

For five allas made her 
entrance. the audience screamed “Brava! 
Callas had role shrewd 
showmanship: the opera had not been per- 
formed at La 
herself had 


avoiding com} 


minutes after C 





chosen her with 


Scala in and she 
thus 
isons with past perform- 
aria Callas 


Oo years 


never it betore 





sung 





voice seemed 
struggled with 
patrician 


ances. In her first 
cold and strident as she 
the part of Paolina. a 
who is between her pagan 
and her Christian husband (well sung by 
Franco Corelli). In 
acts, though, her edginess disappeared, her 
voice took on warmth and sweetness, and 


Roman 


torn lover 






Tenor last two 
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After 
the climactic scene, when Paolina chooses 
to face the lions with her martyr husband 
the audience gave 
- The Italian critics called it a triumph 
of acting. while Elsa Maxwell headlined 
her explanation of the thrilling perform- 
ance “Callas sang for Ari alone.” 

In her er was 
ic. “I knew that one mistake would 
! she said. “But tonight 
repaid me for all my suffering, not be- 
cause I sang particularly well, but by giv- 


her acting was as brilliant as ever. 


Callas twelve curtain 








dressing room the si 








ecsta 





be my last God 








ing me this demonstration of love and af 
tection. This is my Scala and this is my 
public that loves me.” 


Mommy at the Met 


I was brought up to believe that it is 
polite to wait until you are asked,” So- 
prano Eileen Farrell replied 
when people wondered why she had never 
sung at the Met. The Metropolitan Op- 





invariably 


era's Rudolf Bing continued to ignore 
Farrell, either because of misplaced gal- 
lantry over her heft (5 ft. <4 in.. 180 
Ibs.) or because of her limited operatic 


repertory. But the snub did not hinder the 
progress of Farrell's career or silence the 
critics, who acclaimed her the U.S.’s top 
soprano. Finally, a year ago, Bing and the 
Met beckoned. and last week 
packed house Soprano Farrell, 40, made 
her Met debut in an English version of 
Christoph Willibald von Gluck’s Alcestis. 
Soprano Farrell proved clearly that she 
belonged on the Met stage but alas there 
were also hints that her debut may have 


before a 


come a little too late. 

Dated Legend. Getting ready for the 
Met meant a major change in Farrell's 
earthy, uninhibited and unpretentious way 
of life. She mov ed into a suite in Manhat- 
tan’s Plaza Hotel from her twelve-room 
Staten Island house in order to get away 
from the distractions of her exuberant 
13-year-old son and seven-year-old daugh- 
ter. Weekends she spent at home with her 
husband (a retired New York City police- 
man) and the kids. She studied the stage 
set carefully, worried over the number of 
Stairs she had to climb, and threatened to 
Wear magnetic clamps on her shoes. A 
major concern was her stage children. “If 
I have to pick up those kids,” she said 
“T'll get a hernia or something.” With 
Tra Farrell changed 
some of the libretto’s more flowery pas- 
I'll be damned if I'll sing ‘Let me 
lation 











itor John Gutman 


sages. 


hight trep she said. Her version 








€ strength. give me courage. 

But for all of 
nity, lcestis 
notwithstanding 


Farrell's breezy moder 
s still hopelessly dated 
Gluck's prediction that 
exist for it, because the 
piece is founded upon nature and has 
nothing to do with Written in 








time does not 


fashion. 





1767, it retells the legend of King Ad- 
metus, who is condemned to death by the 
gods, and of his wife Alcestis, who offers 


herself as a sacrifice instead, In the end 
touched by their mutual devotion Apollo 
reprieves them both. 








Confident Wait. The opera is typical 
of everything the romantics fought when 
they rebelled against classicism: it is full 
of beautiful melodies but undramatic. full 
of abstract nobility but without real hu- 
man beings. Nor was Alcestis improved by 
the Met’s pseudo-Greek staging and top- 
heavy production featuring, among other 
banalities, steam puffing from Hades and 
two clumsy and amateurish ballets. 

In the midst of all this. Soprano Farrell 
proved only a partial blessing. In the mid- 
dle range her voice is still gloriously warm 
rich and powerful, as moving as any voice 


Walter Doran 
FARRELL AS ALCESTIS 
A partial bless 





heard in opera today. But in the upper 
registers it Was strained and at times 
shrill. Once past the strenuous milestone 
of a Met debut Farrell is now eagerly 
awaiting La Gioconda, her other Met star- 
ring role this season. 
confidently. “That's a role you can really 
sink your teeth into.” 


Kidiscography, 1960 


rrade once followed the flag: 
it trails the cradle. One result: more chi'- 
dren's records every year. Among the rela- 
tively few good ones on the market 


Mother Goose Cyril Ritchard, Ce- 
leste Holn Boris Karloff: Caedmon). 
Arch without being cute. this trio skips 
through the old rhymes like verbal jump 
gleeful self- imazement, Actor 
Ritchard triple-tongues Peter Piper's 
pickled peppers (“I didn't break down 
- Hershy Kay's musical punctua- 
tion is pert and pertinent, unfailingly de- 
lights. never intrudes. 

Richard Wagner: His Story and His 
Music (Vox). This is a handsome way for 
a musically receptive child to meet a mas- 
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Little Peas 
bred to go with 


| 





great lobsters 


from Maine 


One delicate flavor deserves an 
other, And we submit as a case in 
point, how this most succulent 
seafood finds Le Sueur Brand peas 
happy company indeed, 

The excellence of this vegetable 
is no accident, These tiny, very 
tender peas are the result of years 
and years of careful breeding. And 
they are grown on only a very 


j 
few square miles of land, where | 
conditions of climate and soil are | 
deemed ideal. This care and cau- 
tion has resulted in peas that rival | 
the famed Petits Pois of France 
for delicate substance and flavor, 

We urge you to cheer your 
table with Le Sueur Brand peas 
soon. The tiny, very tender ones, 


LESUEUR | 


BRAND 


PEAS | 





Le Sueur, Minn | 


Green Giant Co.. 
“Le Sueur” Brand Kee. U.S, Pat. Of, © GGCo, ! 
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ter. The dissonances of Wagner's life are 
scanted, but the sonic sensuousness of his 
work is served boldly, briefly and well. 

A Christmas Carol (Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson; Caedmon). Dickens conceivably 
wrote the first Christmas sermon against 
the commercial spirit. As Scrooge, the 
“man of worldly mind,” Sir Ralph is de- 
lectably mean and deliciously remorseful. 
He almost banishes that spirit of Christ- 
mas past, Lionel Barrymore. 

Peter and the Wolf (Beatrice Lillie; 
London Symphony Orchestra; London). 
The ineffable Bea seems to take Proko- 
fiev's fable with what Max Beerbohm 
called ‘‘a stalactite of salt.” Her impish 
spoofery is just what this staid and some- 
what self-conscious classic now needs. 

Hoorah for the Red, White and Blue! 
(Golden). A masculine. 14-song choral 
salute to flag and country (The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along, The Halls of Monte- 
suma) that goes off with a rousing, old- 
fashioned Fourth of July bang. 

Let's Play a Musical Game (Tom Gla- 
zer, William Keene, Sally Sweetland. Ar- 
thur Malvin; Columbia). This crew, es- 
pecially the infectiously good-natured 
Tom Glazer, commands something no par- 
ent does—instant obedience. In this su- 
perior participation record. children are 
invited to put their fingers “in the air, in 
the air.” pretend to lead orchestras. and 
“do a little square dance two by two.” 

The Story of Jazz (narrated by Lang- 
ston Hughes; Folkways). A neatly tele- 
scoped chronicle of the U.S.’s greatest 
native art form from Basin Street to 
Birdland. Using segments of historic re- 
cordings, Narrator Hughes gets thumping, 
jumping assistance from Bix Beiderbecke. 
Louis Armstrong. Bunk Johnson et al. 
Folkways also offers a vast additional 
library of musical lore from West Indies 
calypso to Ghana folk tales. 

Burl Ives Sings "Little White Duck" 
and Other Children's Favorites ( Colum- 
bia). Big Daddy thrums his guitar and 
sings Mr. Frogeie Went A-Courtin’, The 
Grey Goose, and the rest, with a voice that 
is clear as a mountain stream and cozy as 
sitting by the fire. In the path of Burl’s 
music. the weather of a child's mind 
seems to turn sunny, rapt, calm. 

Song and Play Time with Pete Seeger 
(Folkways). Only a tossed coin could 
choose between Burl Ives and Pete Seeger 
in folk-song appeal. Purists may find 
Seeger’s numbers a shade more authentic 
or the twang of his guitar a trifle more 
personable. 

Stories of Mark Twain (Walter Bren- 
nan, Brandon de Wilde; Caedmon ). Rich- 
ly furrowed and pecan-sweet, Actor Bren- 
nan’s voice is perfectly flavored for 
Twain's famed saga of a betting man, 
“The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County.” Ex-Child Actor de Wilde, 
18, does equally well by a boy’s excite- 
ment, awe and terror at the shooting of 
Boggs as seen and told by Huck Finn. 

Captain Kangaroo ( Columbia ). If Gib- 
bon were alive, he would probably blame 
the Decline of the West on Captain Kan- 
garoo. Culture snobs notwithstanding, the 
fact is that the gentle captain makes 





small fry happy, and these two bouncy 
collections of songs, capers and “riddle- 
a-diddles” are calculated to make them 
happier still. 

Tall Fireman Paul and Busy Police- 
man Joe (Victor). In the mythology of 
the city child, the policeman and firefight- 
er are noble Hector and great Achilles. It 
is a brave myth, and this record, enriched 
by the street noises of everyday reality, 
does nothing to tarnish it. 

Hear the Animals Sing (Columbia). 
There was this little boy and he had a 
magic stick and when he rubbed cows, 
cats, dogs and lambs with his stick, these 
animals (real sound effects) began to sing 
(real tape technician) songs like The 
Farmer in the Dell and all like that. Three 
to-sixes go positively daft over it, but 
Papa and Mama need magical first aid 
while the cowcophony is on. 

More Selections from Alice in Wonder- 
land (Cyril Ritchard; Riverside). Actor 
Ritchard has style, a quality increasingly 
confined to British actors and aristocrats. 
He is quipsy, quirkish, quibblesome and 
wopsical, as Alice’s high-styled brand of 
insane logic and sane illogic demands. 
Children who teethe well on The Mock 
Turtle’s Story and Advice from a Cater- 
pillar may be treated to Riverside’s full- 
length Alice. 

Through the Looking-Glass (Joan 
Greenwood. Stanley Holloway; Caed- 
mon). Actress Greenwood's voice suggests 
that she may have eaten the looking glass 
on the way through. In this impeccable 
recording, she makes a piquant Alice ably 
seconded by Narrator Holloway and a 
neatly meshed cast. No fear of Tweedle- 
doldrums. 

Songs and Fun with the Baby Sitters 
(Vanguard). This winning semipro quar- 
tet gives one the sensation of visiting with 
rather than listening to. Giving off an air 
of artless improvisation, they intertwine 
pretend games, traditional ballads and 
“activity songs.” Low on actorish gloss, 
the Baby Sittergare as soft sell as a lulla- 
by and just abut perfect for the just- 
out-of-the-nursery set. 

Thimble Corner (Jim Copp and Ed 
Brown; Playhouse). Copp and Brown are 
to Kidiscs what the early U.P.A. was to 
film cartooning. While they have con- 
fected nothing on the order of Gerald 
McBoing-Boing or Mr. Magoo, The Dog 
That Went to Yale is certainly close, and 
this entire record is fresh, clever and in- 
ventive. Strictly for the U-child. 

A Christmas Memory (Truman Ca- 
pote; United Artists). A U.S. Southland 
equivalent of Dylan Thomas’ A Child's 
Christmas in Wales that is every whit as 
good, indeed a minor modern master- 
piece. Cousinly confederates, a woman in 
her 6os and a boy of seven celebrate the 
season in the preaffluent society of three 
decades ago. The woman is slightly daft 
and wholly generous. The boy is a boy. 
Their life is a touching mixture of the fun- 
ny, the poignant and the evocative. With 
his reedy voice, Author Capote is a doubt- 
ful choice to perform his own work; yet 
he breathes regional life into it, and the 
region is the human heart. 
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What Mr. Khrushchev Has Overlooked! 


In his plans to out-U. S. the U. S., Mr. Khrushchev seems to have overlooked one very vital 
requirement for success which this country has highly developed and which is practically 
non-existent in Russia: motor transport. To be sure, Russia has some railroads and these 
have played an important part in its production of capital goods, its heavy industry pro- 
gram. But one of the big reasons for America’s dynamic growth and high standard of living 
has been its far-flung system of roads and streets, accommodating its millions upon millions 
of motor trucks. America’s amazing development has truly been geared to “the wheels that 
go everywhere” .. . to the nearly 12,000,000 trucks that use the more than 3% million 
miles of roads and streets to bring Americans everything they eat, wear or use! Mr. 
Khrushchev and his associates will have to build millions of miles of roads and streets and 


millions of vehicles before they can compete with this American way of transport. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 








THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 


Two Men & a Camera 

The pretty, excited girl might have been 
chanting “We want a touchdown.” But 
she was yelling something else, and for a 
moment the meaning did not register. 
Then it did, with a shock: “Cuba, si; 
Vanki, no!” 

The girl was one of a mass of Cubans 
who crowded into Havana's Plaza Civica 
last summer to cheer Fidel Castro and 
shout hatred of the U.S. Hers was one 
of many memorable faces—faces of hate, 
sorrow, bewilderment—that dominated a 
new, hour-long documentary seen on 
ABC-TV last week. Billed as a “film edi- 
torial,” it was designed to give viewers a 
look at the dangerous anti-American pas- 
sions mounting throughout Latin America 
in the vacuum of U.S. policy. 

The hour-long show had a rough-and- 
ready air about it. Frequently the sound 
was so bad that words were indistinguish- 
able. Some of the camera work was shaky, 
some of the cutting rough. As an editorial, 
the program was impassioned rather than 
closely reasoned. But the report hit like a 
fist and left some haunting images in the 
viewers’ minds: the despair of an out-of- 
work electrician’s helper in a dirt-floored 
hut in Caracas; the satisfaction of a fish- 
erman whose family has a fine new cot- 
tage in a Cuban cooperative—and the 
naively shrewd question of an old crone 
about how the family’s wretched old fur- 
niture would look in the new house. 

The documentary. first of a prospective 
series of six to be produced by Time Inc. 
and ABC-TV, is the work of Producer 
Robert Drew, 36. a former jet pilot and 
Lire correspondent. His technique of 
candid-camera closeups and of eliminating 
an on-screen commentator is not new, but 








he uses it more deliberately and effective- 
ly than any TV show has before. Drew 
employs two-man crews (one man handles 
camera, one sound, and both also act as 
reporters and editors) instead of the usual 
unwieldy task force. Says Drew: “We 
would not move in with our lights and 
cameras and convert a worker’s shack into 
a television studio. That way you simply 
don’t get a feeling of reality.” Using nat- 
ural lighting, a stripped-down 16-mm. 
camera and, if necessary, a midget record- 
ing machine, Drew's reporting teams do 
their work unobtrusively, spend as long 
as a week befriending a family till they 
are willing to talk freely. 

TV critics almost unanimously applaud- 
ed the show. If Producer Drew's tech- 
nique is obviously not applicable to all 
themes, Vanki, No! is an exciting start in 
a series that promises to use pictures, rath- 
er than what Drew calls “word logic,” in 
bringing TV closer to reality. 


MOVIES ABROAD 


Visual De Tocqueville 

“Before such an extraordinary docu- 
ment,” wrote the Communist Lettres 
Frangaises grudgingly, “one can’t help ad- 
miring the candor with which Americans 
portray their army. The fact that a French 
producer was authorized to make such a 
film indicates great liberalism.” The film 
is a 24-minute short titled The Marines, 
and its producer is Francois Reichenbach, 
38, who made a big New Wave splash last 
spring with his first full-length movie, the 
much criticized L’Amérigue Insolite (gen- 
erally translated ‘‘unusual’’). For his lat- 
est effort, a stark study of the Parris 
Island, S.C., boot camp, Reichenbach last 
week was unanimously greeted as one of 
France’s most poetic, powerful film makers. 















“Vankr, No!": CUBAN MILITIAMEN 
Beyond word logic. 
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Block Star 
MovieMAKerR REICHENBACH 
From beats to boots. 


Starting with slope-shouldered, checker- 
shirted young boys “not knowing what to 
do with their bodies or souls,” The Ma- 
rines, in a series of vivid, violent images 
and startling closeups, follows the grim 
process of making men of them. Naked 
torsos are lined up in a sterile examina- 
tion room like sheep. Barbers briskly shear 
them. Then come the relentless weeks of 
screamed orders and merciless reprimands 
(“Hey, stupid, you shave this morning?” 
“Get that crummy chin up!"), reaching a 
crescendo in the savagery of bayonet drill, 
“Downward slash!” barks the drillmaster. 
“You know what that means.” At that 
point, the Paris audience invariably gasps. 

“The Marines,” commented Bench Di- 
rector Roger Vadim (who gave the world 
Brigitte Bardot), ‘plants a sword in the 
human consciousness, for it tells of young 
volunteers who, in order to prove their 
human identity, accept precisely the con- 
trary: loss of their individuality . . . Still, 
I know well while writing these words 
freely that I owe my freedom in part to 
other shaved-headed young men who 16 
years ago brandished these bayonets on 
beaches now boasting bloody names.” 

Love at First Sight. One of Reichen- 
bach’s most successful efforts is his musi- 
cal score; The Marines opens with rock 
‘n’ roll, drowns out roaring sergeants with 
soaring cellos, beats jungle drums during 
bayonet drill, concludes with Beethoven's 
Grand Fugue, That kind of startling con- 
trast has become the trademark of the 
many-talented, Paris-born moviemaker 
whose first creative work was collaborating 
on songs, some of them for Edith Piaf. 
In 1947 he visited the U.S., fell “crazy in 
love with that country,” stayed on for five 
years as a consultant to art museums. 

Not until 1953, when he bought a tiny, 
wrist-strapped, 16-mm. camera to film the 
Grand Prix de Paris, did Reichenbach 
find his calling, and begin to make short 
documentaries about the U.S. For 
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How Connecticut General helps your top people see a bright future 


The answer lies in Connecticut General’s exclusive 
technique of B.E.U. Spell it out—and you have Better 
Employee Understanding of your group insurance or 
pension program. 

B.E.U. is a step-by-step program that enables your 
employees to evaluate the real worth of your group 
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L’Amérique Insolite he spent 18 months 
crisscrossing the continent in an effort to 
capture “the American from birth to 
death, his extraordinary youth, his pas- 
sions, his love of violence. his kindness.” 

What Reichenbach ended up with was 
an oddball odyssey including hot-rod races 
(“tranquilizers for young boys”), Disney- 
land (“America has thousands of little 
artificial worlds”), the annual Huntsville 
Penitentiary Rodeo (“Here hope is never 
lost’), a Los Angeles striptease school 
(“Certainly Americans didn’t invent the 
naked woman, but they were the first to 
have thought of giving her a theoretical 
formation”). 

Marvelous Disorder. The movie, said 
one observer. showed its producer to be a 
kind of visual De Tocqueville. Even those 
who criticized Reichenbach’s obsessions 
with the far-outlandish were captivated by 
his imagery. Said Jean Cocteau: “He 
proves that, in this day of the robot. there 
still exist everywhere surprises. excesses, 
marvelous disorder.” 

Many Americans failed to see the point. 
U.S. tourists—particularly those who saw 
the Italian version’s satiric narration— 
felt that the movie was insolite to the 
point of vulgar distortion, But Reichen- 
bach. who maintains apartments in both 
Paris and New York and hopes to become 
a U.S. citizen. is currently negotiating for 
distribution of the film all over the world, 
including Russia and the U.S. Says he: 
“I am crushed when Americans misunder- 
stand or feel 1 am making fun. I don't feel 
I portrayed only the seamy side; on the 
contrary, if I photographed the classic, 
boring. middle-class suburbia image, that 
would really be insulting.” 


BROADWAY 


How to Save a Show 

All the Way Home, the Broadway adap- 
tation of James Agee’s novel, A Death in 
the Family, opened at the Belasco Theater 
the end of November, won mixed but gen- 
erally favorable reviews. But the next 
day's box office gross was a leukemic $8582. 
Commenting that “they killed us with 
respect,” Producers Fred Coe and Arthur 
Cantor announced that Ali the Way would 
close after four performances. 

Full of good theater and moving in- 
sight, occasionally awkward but full of 
memorable moments. the play deserved 
a longer run. Ed Sullivan, on his Sunday 
night television show, told the faithful to 
go out and buy tickets—it was one of the 
best shows he and Sylvia had seen in ten 
years. Cantor. 40, a onetime Broadway 
pressagent. dropped the right word to the 
right columnist. reminded people that a 
ground swell saved Billy Budd in 1951. 

Box office sales leaped to $5.700 a day, 
helped by private citizens who believed so 
strongly in the play that they made phone 
calls to friends at the rate of 50 a day, 
others who took newspaper ads at their 
own expense to urge people to hurry to 
the Belasco. By week's end, All the Way 
Home had been extended at least until the 
first of the year. If it runs less than six 
months, a lot of hats will be up for eating. 
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SCIENCE 





Sky Catch 


In a virtuoso feat that is rapidly be- 
coming standard operating procedure. an 
Air Force C-119 cargo plane equipped with 
a grappling hook last week snagged in mid- 
air a third Discoverer satellite—a 300-lb. 
gold-plated capsule that had traveled more 
than a million miles in polar orbit before 
being parachuted near Hawaii upon push- 
button command from a control room 
in Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Discoverer XVIII's_ primary mission 
was another step in the perfection of two 
space-age military reconnaissance tech- 
niques: the Samos system for camera de- 
tection of such ground-level activity as 
troop movements, and the Midas early 
missile-warning system, which is said to 
detect rocket firings anywhere on earth 
by means of infra-red sensors. 

The satellite's second purpose was to 
help determine the effects of outer-space 
radiation on future astronauts. Inside the 
recovered capsule were human bone mar- 
row. blood cells and tissue from the under- 
side of a human eyelid, as well as fungus 
spores and algae, After analysis, the re- 
sults will be compared with similar mate- 
rials which were recovered from Discoy- 
erer XVII, when it was snatched in mid- 
air last month, 


Philoctetes Was Here 


Some 3,100 years ago, the Aegean 
island of Chryse (pronounced Cry-see) 
soared rocketlike into brief prominence in 
the Mediterranean world. According to 
Homer's /liad, what made the mighty 
Achilles sulk in his tent before Troy was 
the aftermath of a quarrel over the daugh- 
ter of Chryses, high priest of the tiny 





SKINDIVER GARGALLO 
Among the sponges, o temple. 


island’s temple of Apollo. Another famed 
Greek warrior, the archer Philoctetes, 
never got beyond Chryse; stopping off 
there on his way to Troy, Philoctetes was 
fatally bitten by a viper loosed on him, 
according to legend, by a local nymph 
whose advances he had spurned. But after 
that, mythology’s Baedeker records little 
of Chryse, and some time about 240 
B.C. the island mysteriously disappeared 
—sunk under the Aegean, so historians 
conjectured. by one of the earthquakes 
common in the area. 

Last summer, intrigued by the legend 
of Chryse. a skindiving Italian nobleman. 
the Marquis Piero Nicola Gargallo, set 
out to find the vanished island. A serious 
amateur archaeologist. Gargallo, 32, cen- 
tered his search in the area favored by 
traditional archaeological opinion—near 
the Dardanelles, on the ancient Greek in- 
vasion route to Troy, For tips on the 
island’s precise location. he reread the 
pertinent passages in Homer and other 
ancients. Then, studying a detailed British 
navy map, he came upon a sunken land 
mass known as Kharos Bank, a 10-sq.-mi. 
area near the island of Lemnos. mentioned 
by Homer in connection with Chryse. 

Guessing that Kharos Bank was a sub- 
merged piece of high ground, Gargallo 
sought confirmation from local sponge 
divers. fishermen and sailors—all of whom 
casually replied that, oh, ves, there were 
building blocks visible on the sea bottom 
at Kharos Bank. Diving alone with an 
Aqua-Lung in the face of strong currents, 
Gargallo maneuvered his way along the 
floor of the bank, which he found strewn 
with bits of pottery. After ten days’ 
search, at a depth of 40 ft., he came upon 
scores of rectangular white stone blocks, 
which he believes to be the remains of 
Chryses’ temple of Apollo. 

Last week, from his Roman apartment, 
tall, balding Piero Gargallo was laying 
plans for another full-scale expedition to 
Chryse and its surroundings. Says he ex- 
citedly; “The entire Aegean and Mediter- 
ranean are one vast undersea museum. 
Anything you want—columns, amphorae, 
ceramics—it’s all there for the taking.” 





Watering Rocket Bases 

In a shower-taking. lawn-dousing, pool- 
splashing nation that casually consumes 
about 300 billion gallons of water a day, 
it seems curious that water should be a 
national defense problem. 

But it is—particularly to the U.S. 
Air Force, which is building a network 
of underground Atlas and Titan rocket- 
launching sites in the arid inland wastes 
of New Mexico. South Dakota and Okla- 
homa. In these areas available water is 
apt to be brackish. highly contaminated 
with minerals and salts that make it un- 
pleasant and harmful for men and missiles 
alike. In addition to satisfying the need 
of parched humans. the bases must also 
slake the huge thirst of the rocket com- 
plex: thousands of gallons of water are 
needed to cool intricate machinery and 
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to air-condition control rooms 25 to 35 
ft. below the surface. 

Tapped Off. To help solve its water 
problem, the Air Force has signed up 
Tonics, Inc., a twelve-year-old Cambridge, 
Mass. company staffed largely by profes- 
sorial veterans of M.I.T. and Harvard. 
Less than two years ago, Ionics unveiled 
the nation’s first municipal water-desalt- 
ing plant at Coalinga, Calif.; since last 
June, Ionics has been transforming 250,- 
cco gallons a day of unpotable water into 
good water for the town of Oxnard. Calif. 
at a cost of 20¢ per thousand gallons— 
half the amount that most U.S. cities pay 
for their water. About 50 more company 
plants are in operation or projected from 
Alaska to the Persian Gulf. 

Ionics’ specialty is purifying brackish 
water, which has a maximum of only 10,- 
o00 parts of dissolved contaminants per 
million parts of water. The Ionics system 
is much more costly in converting sea 
water, where the contamination rate is 

5,000 parts per million. 

Under traditional purification methods, 
salt or brackish water is either heated 
to a vapor and then condensed, leaving 
foreign matter behind, or else it is fro- 
zen into ice, thereby separating out the 
brine, and then remelted to obtain a pure 
product. The Ionics system, developed by 
Executive Vice President Walter Juda, 
does neither. It is an electrical process 
that exploits the natural attraction of 
opposite charges. Ionics uses a 4-ft. stack 
of 18-by-20-in. plastic membranes, 1 /32- 
in. thick and 1 /25-in. apart, between which 
the brackish water circulates. When volt- 
age is applied across the stack, positively 
charged ions of impurities are drawn 
through one set of membranes, while neg- 
atively charged ions go through the other 
set of membranes. The concentrated brine 
is tapped off, leaving a continuous stream 
of fresh water. 

Enough Water? Ionics’ specialization 
in brackish water makes its purification 
system particularly suitable for the mis- 
sile bases. From local deep wells, highly 
mineralized water will soon be pumped 
into a dozen desalting units with a daily 
capacity of 500,000 gallons, enough to 
supply a town of 5,000. That amount 
of water is only a drop in the bucket to 
the U.S. as a whole, But the significance 
of desalinization research goes beyond its 
immediate importance to national de- 
fense, looks ahead a scant 20 years, when 
Americans will be using 600 billion gal- 
lons of water a day—more than today’s 
readily available supply. 


The Useful Manatee 


For planters in Britain’s steamy Latin 
American colony of British Guiana, one 
of life’s great irritations has long been 
the weeds and grass that flourish in 
Guiana’s irrigation and drainage ditches. 
Until last year, to keep the weeds from 
choking off the water flow, the ditches had 
to be cleared expensively by hand labor or 
chemical herbicide. Then William H. L. 
Allsopp, a British zoologist at the gov- 
ernment fisheries laboratory in Guiana’s 

| capital city of Georgetown, took a fresh 








Culver Pictures 
FEEDING MANATEE 


For weeds, a gargantuan appetite. 


look at the weed problem. In Britain's 
Nature, Allsopp unveils his novel solution; 
the manatee, a clumsy, somewhat seal-like 
aquatic mammal* that flounders in the 
rivers and sloughs of tropical America. 

Allsopp’s inspiration came when he no- 
ticed that the manatees in the George- 
town Botanic Gardens nibbled their pool 
so clean of weeds that they had to be fed 
large quantities of grass. So he put two 
manatees in a weed-grown irrigation canal 
22 ft. wide and nearly a mile long. In 17 
weeks they had it clear and kept it that 
way. Allsopp figured that each of the 
manatees consumed more than 100 Ibs. of 
forage per day. 

The work of Allsopp’s manatees was so 
dramatic that planters and irrigation of- 
ficers all over British Guiana demanded 
some of this free labor for their own 
ditches. Allsopp encouraged fishermen to 
net the harmless beasts gently (despite 
their 8-ft. length, manatees are easily 
bruised or drowned) in the jungle rivers, 
and he rigged a laboratory truck with a 
sort of canvas bath to carry them to the 
ditches. He now has 31 at work, happily 
chewing water weeds throughout the col- 
ony, and 65 more have been ordered from 
the fishermen. Inquiries about manatees 
as ditch cleaners have come from Thai- 
land, Ceylon, Malaya and other weed- 
bothered tropical countries. 

The chief risk in using manatees is that 
they are locally considered very good 
eating and so are apt to be surreptitiously 
turned into steaks and chops. Allsopp 
hopes to get strict legislation to protect 
both wild and tame manatees from this 
fate. But his chief remaining problem is 
how to multiply his gentle servants, who, 
left to their own devices, seem to be both 
slow and unenthusiastic in reproduction. 


%* Whose Asian cousin, the dugong, is believed 
to have inspired ancient sailors to spin the first 
mermaid yarns. 
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CAMELOT. they are splendidly well-met—the magnificent 


Richard Burton as King Arthur, the comely Julie Andrews as his Queen 
Guenevere, with author Alan Jay Lerner and composer Frederick Loewe, 
the two magicians who conjured up “My Fair Lady.” They all meet in 
fair “Camelot,” where King Arthur reigns and knighthood flowers. 
Burton's singing is as eloquent as his speech, the crystalline Andrews 
voice is engaging as ever, the Lerner and Loewe score is elegantly 


handsome, enchantingly persuasive. A sumptuous pageant on stage and 


Columbia Records, “Camelot” is Broadway's newest legend. @) 
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MILTON H. GREENE from left to right: Richard Burton, Frederick Loewe, Alan Jay Lerner and Julie Andrews 











EDUCATION 





Numbers Game 


More sobering than sermons are the 
statistics of the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service, which last week added 
up this year’s gains in Southern school 
integration. Negroes make up about one- 
quarter (3,097,534) of all Southern public 
school students. But only 195,625 are in 
integrated schools, and the District of 
Columbia accounts for 81,392 of them. 
Four little Negro girls may have desks in 
the white schools of New Orleans, but 
segregation is still total in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina, 
four states where 36° of the South’s Ne- 
groes live, Segregation has actually gained 
in Florida, where the lone white pupil at 
one Dade County school withdrew, leaving 
the state with one mixed school that has 
27 Negroes. In sum: only 6.3% of the 
South’s Negro schoolchildren attend in- 
tegrated classes this year. The gain over 
last year is a slim .3%. 


Destination: Skagit Valley 

Legson Kayira is a Tumbuka tribesman 
from Nyasaland who is in love—with 
Skagit Valley College in Mount Vernon, 
Wash. The junior college, which has 650 
students, mainly local, first learned of 
Kayira’s devotion last February when he 
sent a scholarship application from Kam- 
pala, Uganda. The school heard from him 
again this fall, when he sent a letter that 
began: “In October of the year of our 
Lord 1958, I began a journey—a long and 
difficult journey—a journey to glory or 
death.” The letter went on to paint a pic- 
ture of a youngster so hungry for a U.S. 
education that he had walked 2.5co miles 
across Africa to find one. This week Ka- 
yira and Skagit will see each other at last. 

Legson Kayira was born in Karonga, 
Nyasaland (pop. 200) anywhere from 18 
to 22 years ago (‘‘Mother says only, ‘You 
were born when people were harvest- 
ing’”). After eleven years of schooling, 
he formed an ambition: “We have 3,000.- 
ooo people in Nyasaland and only 22 uni- 
versity graduates. Nobody has ever earned 
a degree from an American college. I want 
to be the first.” 

Bricks & Physics. Hearing of “people 
in Uganda who went to school in Ameri- 
ca," Legson hiked off in 1958 to learn 
their secret. He walked straight north 
across Tanganyika. Kayira had only the 
clothes on his back, but he survived: 
“Whenever I saw a house being built, I 
asked to carry bricks.” He earned two- 
fifths of a cent for every So bricks, enough 
to buy bananas and to get him eventually 
to Mwanza on Lake Victoria in July 1959. 
There he worked for six months to raise 
money for a boat trip to Kampala. He 
spent $1.05 for a physics book (which he 
memorized), and haunted the U.S. In- 
formation Service library. One day he 
stumbled on Skagit Valley in a directory 
of U.S. colleges. “I wrote a letter and got 
one back saying I had a scholarship.” 

Kayira set off again, walking 50 miles 
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a day, sometimes hitch-hiking, and even- 
tually boarding a White Nile steamer. “I 
had no food, but by the mercy of God on 
the boat was an American tourist.” This 
Samaritan fed Kayira until he reached 
Khartoum, where he marched proudly 
into the U.S. embassy for a visa. 

Cash & Good Will. Consul Emmett 
M. Coxson was so impressed by Kayira’s 
“journey of unbelievable hardship” that he 
quickly wrote Skagit for aid. While the 
boy spent hours in the U.S.LS. library 
boning up on algebra, Skagit’s students 
raised more than $1,100 to guarantee 
clothing and round-trip fare. Schoolteach- 
er William Atwood, father of seven, of- 
fered a free home at the Atwoods’ roomy 


STUDENT Kayrira In KuartoumM 
2,500 miles to glory or death. 


farmhouse in nearby Bayview. Mrs. At- 
wood quashed the only unpleasantness in 
the entire affair. Huffed one neighbor: 
“What if he wants to take your daughter 
to a dance?” Replied Mrs. Atwood: “That 
will be fine. My girls love to dance.” 

Skagit is determined to see him through 
academically, steer him on to a university. 
Says Dean George Hodson: “This boy is 
going to have a good experience in every 
way. We're going to send back to Africa 
an emissary of good will for America.” 
Legson knows precisely what he wants: 
“When I go back to Nyasaland, I will be 
a teacher. Then I enter politics. When I 
get defeated, I go back to teaching. You 
can always trust education.” 


Where Are the Professors? 


At Harvard's Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration last week, students in 
Economics 169 and 287 ran into a grow- 
ing problem: the absent professor. David 
Elliott Bell had left abruptly to grapple 
with the U.S. budget; the same school’s 
Economist Edward S. Mason was off sur- 





veying the economy of Uganda. Other 
Harvard absentees: Government Profes- 
sor Arthur A. Maass (studying the water 
laws of Spain), Historian Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr. (lecturing on the West Coast), 
Government Professor Carl Friedrich (at 
a Texas seminar on Hegel) and Economist 
John T. Dunlop (mediating for the con- 
struction industry). Students who came 
to sit at the feet of such scholars could 
well ask: Where are they? 

More and more, professors are called 
away to advise on everything from the 
design of skyscrapers to the polishing of 
presidential candidates. The trend is fill- 
ing professorial pockets. if not student 
heads. The average full professor at top 
U.S. campuses earns less than $12,000 a 
year, but highly extracurricular profs now 
make $30,000 and more. 

$1,000 a Day. Few campuses match 
Harvard for part-time teaching. Theolo- 
gian Paul J. Tillich, 74, gets 25 to 30 
speaking requests a week, is regularly gone 
from Thursday to Tuesday. Economist- 
Author John (The Affluent Society) Gal- 
braith gets so many requests that he files 
them by continent. Schlesinger’s schedule 
is so crowded that he leaves itineraries 
by the telephone so his children can in- 
form callers, and incidentally themselves. 
Chemist George B. Kistiakowsky has not 
even been at Harvard for the past year 
but in Washington as President Eisen- 
hower's science adviser. Budget Director 
Bell is now off to Washington—after liv- 
ing part time in Pakistan since 1954 as 
the country’s economic consultant. 

Harvard's famed facultymen make as 
much as $1,000 a lecture, and some chem- 
istry professors earn the same fee per day 
advising drug companies. At the Harvard 
Business School, two-thirds of the 108- 
man faculty do sideline consulting, and 
28 are officers and directors of corpora- 
tions. Professor Paul W. Cherington is 
chairman of his own science-management 
firm, United Research Inc. Professor Mal- 
colm McNair reportedly earns more than 
$40,000 a year advising retailers. Just for 
advising Incorporated Investors Inc. one 
day a week, the late econonygt Sumner 
H. Slichter used to get $10,000 a year, 
and Incorporated Investors was only one 
of his clients. 

Bad for Harvard? All of this outside 
hustle strikes some critics as bad for Har- 
vard. Boston Attorney Francis H. Burr, 
member of the Harvard Corporation, ad- 
mits that “a lot of people are concerned 
and so are we.” But he also says that 
“many professors are worth more to the 
university by spending time away.” Mc- 
George Bundy, dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences, adds that not more than 10% 
of the faculty are ever absent for long. 
Bundy asks: “How are we going to 
strengthen our knowledge of far-off areas 
unless we have men wandering through 
darkest Africa? This outside activity en- 
riches and invigorates the place. Without 
it Harvard would be a much duller place.” 
At week’s end Boston papers reported 
that Bundy himself, a Republican-for- 
Kennedy, was in line for a Washington 
job as Under Secretary of State. 
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“Merry Christmas from White Horse—for the 218th year!” 


The White Horse Cellar, famou Edinburgh « aching Inn, celebrated its 
first Christmas in 1742. Toast this festive season in the grand tradition with 
the great Scotch enjoyed there—White Horse. To assure you of perfection, 

d and registered at our distilleries, thus -AB 112901. 


Give White Horse, greatest Sc ich in history. Gift-wrapped in Scotland 


BUTORS: BROWNE VINTNER ( NC, NLY 











The beginning of the 


Back in 1889, using a model made with a collar box, 
pins and pencil, Almon B. Strowger invented an auto- 
matic switch which led to the development of the dial 
telephone. His principle is the basis for equipment now 
serving more than two-thirds of the world’s dial tele- 
phones. 

It also led to many other devices made by Automatic 
Electric and used by many leading companies for such 
varied equipment a; electronic computers, guided mis- 
siles and automatic stock-exchange boards. 

After moving to its new plant near Chicago, Auto- 
matic Electric, a major General Telephone & Electronics 
subsidiary, called on Shell to make a machine-by- 
machine survey of plant lubrication needs. 

A model of efficiency, the 35-acre plant uses straight- 





General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 

pioneer in the world of automation, designs and 

builds complex machine controls, Products of Shell 
| Research help make them better, 


end of “Number Please” 


line production. Raw materials come in one end. Fin- 
ished products go out the other. Manufacturing records 
show the original lubrication survey proved its worth: 
To keep top production pace Shell Tellus Oils are used 
for hydraulic equipment, and Shell Darina Grease is 
used as a multi-purpose grease in the plant, as well as 
for high-temperature bearings. 
Surveys for plant-wide efficiency and economy are an 
important service of Shell Lubrication Engineering. 
This is one more example of 
leadership which assures you 
more for your money when- 
ever you buy products bearing 
Shell's name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell 





THE THEATER 





New Musical on Broadway 


Camelot (book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner; music by Frederick Loewe; based 
on The Once and Future King by T. H. 
White) could scarcely fail to suffer from 
its huge pre-Broadway buildup. its report- 
ed $3,000,000 advance sale and, above 
all, the comparison with its Lerner-Loewe 
predecessor, My Fair Lady. But Camelot 
suffers from something more than bally- 
hoo; its real trouble is not its failing to 
live up to extravagant expectations but 
its not living up to itself. 

The show—after a sprightly start— 
skitters irresolutely about in a diversity 
of moods on a variety of subjects, now 
proffering a dash of pageantry and now a 
dab of legend, now sending off Merlin 
early, now calling in Mordred late, here 
with some medieval jousting, there with 
a too modern joke. As a result, the 
comedy comes to sit a little uneasily while 
everything else is kept standing and shift- 
ing its feet. When at length there is no 
place for comedy and the story moves to- 
ward its stormy sunset and final clash of 
arms, what has been brokenly led up to is 
haltingly, almost frightenedly dispatched 
—is left to happen offstage. bulletined by 
a chorus, or never broached at all. 

There are pleasant things, to be sure, in 
all of this, and there is one strong feat of 
acting. But there is no harmony of mood 
or certainty of movement; trying its luck 
with this thing and that, Camelot has 
made a fish pond of its story rather than 
a widening stream, and provides an eve- 
ning that for all its sumptuous adorn- 
ments seems curiously empty. 


Things look bright at the outset when 
Arthur and Guinevere meet romantically 





Friedman-Abeles 
ANpreWs & BURTON IN “CAMELOT” 
A dash of pageantry, a dab of legend. 
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and talk of themselves and marriage and 
sing of Camelot’s charms: 


The winter is forbidden till Decem- 
BOP 0.0 « 
By order summer lingers through Sep- 


tember. 


The rain may never fall till after sun- 
down, 

By eight the 
appear. 


And again, much later, as royalty asking 
What Do Simple Folk Do?—and whis- 
tling, singing, dancing by way of answer— 
they are appealingly gay. But too often 
Camelot's gaiety grows flip or desperate, 
as its more serious scenes seem faint. 
And in time Julie Andrews, however en- 


morning fog must dis- 


gaging, seems no Guinevere, as Robert 
Goulet, however nice his voice, was never 
Lancelot; and King Pellinore becomes a 


chattering burden in the court and Mor- 
gan le Fay a darting disaster in the forest. 
Richard Burton, playing Arthur with 
touch of inwardness beyond the call of 
musicomedy duty, alone ever seems three- 
dimensional—which only stresses how 
pasteboard are all the others and un- 
Arthurian is everything else. 

The pleasant things include some styl- 
ishly medieval Hanya Holm processions 
and dances, a gleaming Great Hall investi- 
ture of knights, some scattered Lerner 
lyrics and Loewe songs. But Camelot falls 
short of sophisticated glitter and shorter 
of romantic glow. 


Old Play Off-Broadway 
The Nou and the Stars (by Sean 


O’Casey) stands in the very first rank of 
modern plays. Among O'Casey’s own, only 
Juno and the Paycock can challenge it; 
but though Juno has more memorable 
characters and richer comedy, its tragedy 
is dented with willful, stagy melodrama, 
where in The Plough and the Stars, trage- 
dy and comedy are locked in an unshat- 
terable embrace. In The Plough O'Casey 
found, if no better materials for tragedy, 
then an apter moment. Under the stress of 
turbulent historic events, amid the gunfire 
and bloodshed of the 1916 Easter Rebel- 
lion, O’'Casey could release his anger and 
compassion alike, could expose the failings 
of his compatriots in the very act of ex- 
hibiting the fortitude. The immemorial 
heartbreak of For men must work and 
women must weep was to be mixed with 
a colder appraisal of the men themselves. 
They stand forth half-cocked and high- 
talking patriots, revolver in holster and 
glass in hand, while slum poverty stares 
out. and children grow tuberculous and 
die, and pregnant women are maddened 
with fear and worry, and it is the very 
Free-State-hating harridans who know 
how to hold firm and are able to help. 
The Plough and the Stars is a properly 
orchestrated tragedy, but less a tragedy 
of war or even of civil war than of nation- 
al character, of all that is left undone in 
working to achieve a great objective and 


then is too badly managed to achieve it. 
For O'Casey,. even in 1926, there was still 
real use in crying over spilt blood. But, 
never gnawing a thesis, he made his trage- 
dy vibrate with harsh humor and pulse 
with humanity. 

Eminently deserving revival, The 
Plough should have a great Irish one. The 
Phoenix Theater’s production lacks more 
than Irishness; it is not dramatic or re- 
vealing or resonant enough. The play does 
stir sleepily all evening. though it takes 
scenes of brawling to bring it really to life, 
or the great final curtain to assert its 
piercing ironic force. 


New Play on Broadway 

Send Me No Flowers (by Norman 
Barasch and Carroll Moore) is one more 
of those popular comedies that hang a lot 
of baby jests around a papa joke, and that 
drive a rachitic bit of plot literally to the 





an-Abeles 
“FLOWERS” 
A spell of jests around a papa joke. 
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Wayne & OLSON IN 


graveyard. David Wayne is a fervent hy- 
pochondriac who, listening in on his doc- 
tor’s phone call about a doomed patient, 
concludes it is he who is doomed and 
makes wheelchair preparations for dying, 
death and burial. When this misunder- 
standing is cleared up, a new misunder- 
standing is quickly brewed; now Nancy 
Olson, Wayne's pretty wife, decides that 
all the wheelchair stuff was just a gim- 
mick to cover up a love affair. 

Doubtless a touch of hypochondria 
makes the whole world kin and guarantees 
moments of sympathetic laughter. But 
when hypochondria shifts to fancied heart 
disease, it is easier to be farcical than 
funny and the baby jokes get more and 
more unruly as the papa joke lies feebly 
wasting away. When at last sex gains 
admittance, the show takes on more life 
and produces some funny moments. But 
moments only; Send Me No Flowers, as 
a whole, is geared too low, pushed too 
hard and stretched too far. 
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RELIGION 





Reunion for Protestants? 


As the congregation made its way out 
of San Francisco's Episcopal Grace Cathe- 
dral, the editor of the Christian Century 
remarked to a friend: “You could go to 
church for a decade—maybe for this cen- 
tury—and not see a service as unique and 
as important as this one.” 

The packed service they had just at- 
tended was all that Editor Harold Fey 
said it was: two leading churchmen had 
proposed seriously that U.S. Protestants 
begin at once to unite in a single church. 
Church unity is something both clergy- 
men and laymen have been talking about 
for years, but this was the most direct and 
concrete proposal yet. The man who made 
it was a rugged, dimpled Presbyterian lib- 
eral—Eugene Carson Blake. 

Pulling & Hauling. As Stated Clerk 
(executive head) of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of the U.S.A. and onetime 
president (1954-57) of the National 
Council of Churches, Dr. Blake was in 
San Francisco for the National Council's 
fifth triennial general assembly. He had 
been invited by California's Episcopal 
Bishop James A. Pike to be guest preacher 
at the pulpit of Grace Cathedral. When he 
sat down to think out his sermon about 
six weeks ago, it turned into a preachment 
that may well be a landmark in Protestant 
history. 

“Led, I pray, by the Holy Spirit,” he 
began, “I propose to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church that it, together with the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 











FOUR CHURCHES, 


These are the four Protestant 


one church: 





UPI 
CHURCHMEN Bake & PIKE 


Pushing fissiparousness toward unity. 


States of America, invite the Methodist 
Church and the United Church of Christ 
to form with us a plan of church union 
. . . Any other Churches which find that 
they can accept both the principles and 
plan would also be warmly invited to 
unite with us." The religious issue in the 
recent presidential election, suggested 
Blake, showed that the time is not only 


nominations, 


Episcopalians 
ance, ordination, unction and matrimony as sacramental. 
Presbyterians number 3.2 million, governed by elected 





ripe but overripe. “Americans more than 
ever see the churches of Jesus Christ as 
competing social groups pulling and haul- 
ing, propagandizing and pressuring for 
their own organizational advantages.” 

Apostolic & Elective. A plan of reun- 
ion, said Presbyterian Blake, must include 
elements to satisfy both the reformed and 
the catholic (not Roman Catholic) tradi- 
tions. To be acceptable to catholics (such 
as the Episcopalians), who set great store 
by the belief that their bishops have been 
consecrated in an unbroken line from the 
Apostles, Blake would have the new 
church consecrate all its bishops and pres- 
byters both in the apostolic succession 
(by other bishops) and out of it accord- 
ing to the procedure (by election) of the 
non-catholic churches. The catholic tradi- 
tion would also require that there be a 
formal confession of belief in the Trinity 
and the administration of the two sacra- 
ments instituted by Christ—holy com- 
munion and baptism. 

“If the catholic must insist on taking 
the sacraments more seriously than some 
protestants have sometimes done,” said 
Blake, “so protestants in the reunited 
Church must insist on catholics fully ac- 
cepting the Reformation principle that 
God has revealed and can reveal Himself 
and His will more and more fully through 
the Holy Scriptures.” 

Cape & Cassock. The new church must 
be democratic, Blake continued, with a 
government in which laymen share equal- 
ly with ministers; it must be capable of 
containing a diversity of theological for- 
mulations and ways of worship. And it 
must be wary of pomp and circumstance. 
“Since it appears to be necessary to have 


17.8 MILLION BELIEVERS 


denominations that the 
executive head of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., the Rev. Dr. Eugene Blake, proposes to unite into 


consider confirmation, pen- 


Methodists number 9.2 million, divided into six districts, 
governed by bishops who are elected by jurisdictional con- 
ferences. Founded in the 18th century in reaction to the 
Church of England, Methodism stresses personal religious 
experience and love of God rather than doctrine, though 
Methodists believe in the Trinity, recite the Apostles’ 
Creed, and observe the sacraments of baptism and com- 
munion. But they regard communion as only commemora- 
tive of the Last Supper. 

Episcopalians number 3.2 million children and adults* 
under a Presiding Bishop. The legislative body of the 
church is the triennial general convention, with two houses: 
deputies (both clerical and lay) and bishops. Individuals 
have considerable freedom as to belief, but Episcopalians 
(the U.S, version of Anglicans) believe they have the apos- 
tolic succession in their bishops, acquired before the Church 
of England split from the Roman Catholic Church. Chief 
sacraments are baptism and communion, in which Christ is 
considered a real presence. In contrast to the other de- 


children 
in its membership figures. The others generally in- 


The Episcopal Church includes all who have been baptized 
as well as adults 
clude only confirmed members. 
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representatives organized in sessions, presbyteries, synods 
and an annual General Assembly, headed by a Moderator 
and Stated Clerk (chief executive officer). The Presbyte- 
rian Church was built upon Calvinism, founded by John 
Calvin in the 16th century soon after Luther's break with 
Rome. Presbyterians rely for faith and conduct on the 
Bible, believe in the Trinity, stressing the supreme sover- 
eignty of God. Some doctrines such as predestination, once 
identified with Presbyterians, have largely fallen into dis- 
card. They practice the sacraments of baptism and com- 
munion, in which Christ is held to be present in spirit. 
United Church of Christ numbers 2.2 million, with each 
church almost completely autonomous. Formed in 1957 by 
a merger of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and the 
Congregational Christian Churches, the new denomination 
allows considerable latitude of belief; by no means all now 
believe in the Trinity. Congregationalism was the English 
Separatist movement whose members founded the Plymouth 
Colony in 1620. As opposed to the concept of the church's 
having been established by God, Congregationalism is in 
the tradition of the “gathered” church, in which the indi- 
viduals of the congregation form the church by coming 
together. The United Church recognizes the sacraments of 
baptism and communion, in which Christ is present in spirit. 
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certain inequalities in status in the church 
. . . let us make certain that the more 
status a member or minister has the more 
simple be his dress and attitude... A 
simple cassock is generally a better Chris- 
tian garb for the highest member of the 
clergy than cape and miter.” (Blake him- 
self wears a stiff clerical collar, which is 
permissible but unusual for Presbyterian 
ministers, and a cassock. ) 

When Presbyterian Blake had finished 
his long sermon, Bishop Pike (who had 
foreknowledge of what his Presbyterian 
friend would say) stepped forward in his 
white and blue vestments to add his amen 
to Blake’s proposal: “I can say that his 
prophetic proclamation is the most sound 
and inspiring proposal for the unity of the 
church in this country which has ever 
been made in its history.” 

Hope & Specifics. If Dr. Blake's plan 
could be translated into practice, the new 
church would have 17,800,000 members 
(see box), approximately equaling the 
Baptists. According to the best estimates, 
it would take a minimum of ten years to 
put the plan into effect. This seemed still 
a bit hasty to Episcopal Layman Charles 
P. Taft (younger brother of the late Sen- 
ator Robert A.), who plumped for a 
slower, looser merger. And Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy of Los Angeles, president of the 
Methodist Council of Bishops, thought 
the Blake proposal vague and old hat. 

But the scent of unity was heavy in the 
air, and all week long Protestant leaders 
were lining up behind the Blake-Pike lead. 
Presiding Bishop Arthur Carl Lichtenberg- 
er of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the Rev. Dr. James I. McCord, president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
Methodist Bishop John Wesley Lord en- 
dorsed the general principles of the pro- 
posal. Newly elected President Joseph 
Irwin Miller (see below) told newsmen: 
“Perhaps it’s the most important church 
meeting of the century.” 

Getting the Blake proposal off the 
ground against the gravity of 500 years of 
Protestant fissiparousness would be some- 
thing else again. Possible first step: ap- 
pointment of a committee by the general 
assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church next May to draft a more specific 
plan for later consideration. 


No. | Layman 


For the first time in its ten-year histo- 
ry, the National Council of Churches last 
week elected a layman as its president.* 
At its fifth general assembly in San Fran- 
cisco, the council chose Joseph Irwin Mil- 
ler, 51, a rich man (his personal fortune 
is estimated at about $so million) who 
has dedicated his life to putting the camel 
through the needle's eye. 

Bach on the Strad. In Columbus, Ind. 
(pop. 20,658), Miller is a substitute Sun- 
day school teacher at the 350-member 
North Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). He is also a Rotarian, a faithful 








* Previous presidents: Episcopal Bishop Hen- 
ry Knox Sherrill, Methodist Bishop William C. 
Martin, Presbyterian Minister Eugene Carson 
Blake, Baptist Minister Edwin T. Dahlberg. 
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worker in the local Chamber of Com- | 
merce, a Republican. Before Businessman 
Miller turned to his family enterprises, | 
he first earned a Phi Beta Kappa key in | 
Greek and Latin at Yale, took his master’s | 
at Oxford, served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy during World War II. He also 
learned to play the violin, manages fair 
Bach on his Stradivarius. 

Miller's businesses (the Cummins En- 
gine Co., which makes diesels, a bank, a | 
starch and corn-syrup company, plus a 
48% interest in a California chain of su- 
permarkets) employ 7,500 people and 
gross nearly $300 million a year, but there 
is plenty of Christianity in the executive 
suite. Among numerous good works, he 
was for years sole angel of the Christian 





Jon Brenneis 
PRESIDENT MILLER 
Leading the camel through the eye. 


Century, still meets most of the maga- 
zine’s deficit. Miller has also turned his | 
home town of Columbus into something 
of a Christian Utopia, helps finance pub- | 
lic school building, is contributing a new 
campus to nearby Butler University’s 
theological seminary. 

Clamps off the Stool. Last week Miller 
patiently labored on his acceptance speech, 
in which he recalled how as a child he had 
made a footstool in the school shop, glued 
and clamped the pieces together, and then 
had been surprised and pleased that it sup- 
ported his 200-lb. instructor. 

“Now our own National Council was 
first assembled ten years ago, and glued 
together out of pieces very different in 
shape and size and function . . . I feel 
that the most important accomplishment 
of these first years may well have been 
that the council has stayed together—that 
the glue has had a chance to set. At the 
same time it is true—both with the foot- 
stool and with the National Council— 
that there comes a time when the clamps 
must be taken off and we must have the 
courage to put the instrument to the full 








use for which it was fashioned.” 
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MEDICINE 





Angina for the Unexcited 


The nagging chest pains of angina pec- 
toris are a common symptom of coronary 
artery disease and may serve as early 
warning of an impending heart attack. 
They usually mean that the heart muscle, 
because of exertion or excitement, is de- 
manding more blood than the disease- 
narrowed coronary arteries can supply. 
But angina can also come to the most re- 
laxed and unexcited person. Last week, in 
the A.M.A. Journal, Los Angeles’ Dr. 
Myron Prinzmetal reported that he and 
five colleagues have identified 23 cases of 
a strange angina that holds off while its 
victims shovel snow from their driveways 
or play 36 holes of golf but attacks 
when they are quietly resting. 

The maverick angina, says Dr. Prinz- 
metal, is often accompanied by palpita- 
tion, faintness and fear of death and may 
be even more severe than classic angina. 
Seizures last from 45 seconds to more 
than 20 minutes, and often occur in re- 
markably regular cycles. perhaps at the 
same time each day. The condition is 
extremely difficult to diagnose, A physical 
examination reveals no abnormalities. An 
exercise tolerance test causes no pain. Re- 
sults of laboratory tests are normal. Chest 
X rays and routine electrocardiograms 
give no indication of the disorder. Eventu- 
ally, says Dr. Prinzmetal, ‘ton repeated 
visits the suspicion grows that the pa- 
tient’s symptoms are of psychoneurotic 
origin.” But since emotional distress does 
not provoke the viselike pains, tranquil- 
izers and sedatives do not relieve them. 
Bewildered, the doctor may tell his pa- 
tient to go home and rest, only to have 
him stricken again there. 

Sometimes the victim’ may convince 
his doctor that his ailment is painfully 
real by having an attack in the doctor's 
office. Then an electrocardiogram taken 
during the course of his pain will register 
telltale changes in the electrical activity 
of the heart. The ailment is often progres- 
sive; eleven of Dr. Prinzmetal’s patients 
eventually suffered major heart attacks. 
In all these cases, says Dr. Prinzmetal, 
the attacks struck the exact area of the 
heart in which the gripping pains of 
angina had earlier occurred. 


The Friendly Bogeyman 

The dentist's chair is coral pink and 
just one-half standard size. Similarly 
scaled are the office furniture and the 
sinister battery of burrs. Out in the color- 
splashed anteroom, little patients putter 
peacefully with toys and coloring books. 
The tranquil scene: the office of a New 
York pedodontist, or children’s dentist— 
a member of one of dentistry’s fastest- 
growing specialties. By last week 750 full- 
time pedodontists were practicing in the 
U.S., membership in the American Society 
of Dentistry for Children had risen to 
8,000 (v. 1,000 in 1947), and a friendlier 
bogeyman was fast replacing the awesome 
drill wielder of the past. 
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Walter Doran 
PEDODONTIST ADDELSTON (CENTER ) 


Kids fear uniforms more than pain. 


The pedodontist inherited his specialty 
partly by default: few dentists relish 
treating children. They are notoriously 
trying patients, and their small, delicate 
teeth are hard to work on. But tooth 
decay—the most prevalent disease of the 
civilized world—is common even in very 
young children; 50% of all U.S. young- 
sters have caries by the time they are two. 

Mommy Is Quiet. The pedodontist 
must be one-third dentist, one-third teach- 
er and one-third child psychologist. Ex- 
plains New York University’s Dr. Harold 
Kane Addelston: “Since we know that 
practically all children must look forward 
to being dental patients all of their life- 
time, perhaps the most important single 
thing we can do for them is to train them 
to be good dental patients, to accept den- 
tistry with as much grace as it is possible 
for anyone to do.” Children, says Dr. 
Addelston, are not afraid of pain, vibra- 
tion or noise. “But they are afraid of 
what they do not know: strange surround- 
ings, strange people, doctors’ uniforms. 
Our technique is to remove the fear.” 

The pedodontist’s motto is “Tell, show, 
do,” and he resists doing until he has 
finished telling and showing. The “funny 
chair” goes up and down “so I can look 
at your teeth without bending over.” The 
steam cabinet cleans his instruments “just 
like your mommy washes dishes.” Every 
step of the dental operation is painstak- 
ingly demonstrated with pictures or on a 
giant-sized molar mock-up and is ex- 
plained to the pint-sized patient in a cul- 
tivated monotone that is deliberately dry 
and hypnotic. On his first visit, the child 
may be permitted to invite his mother 
into the treatment room as a “visitor,” 
but she must sit in the “silent seat’ and 
may not talk except in answer to the 
dentist's questions. 

Doctor Is Honest. The ideal pedodon- 
tist is as honest as Abe and as staunch 
as Stonewall. He practices no deceptions, 














and he brooks no foolishness from his 
troublesome charges. “Children are sensi- 
tive lie detectors,” says Dr. Addelston. 
“Trying to fool them leads only to greater 
distress—a sense of betrayal coupled with 
pain and disillusionment.” 

To a frightened, hysterical patient, for 
example, the poker-faced pedodontist 
offers no sympathy, only a businesslike 
proposal: “Today we're going to look at 
your teeth, and then you're going home.” 
When the unbelieving child opens his 
mouth to cry, the dentist quickly says, 
“Good. We saw your teeth. Now go 
home.” Bills for such “behavior orienta- 
tion” sessions range from $5 to $25, but 
few parents argue about cost if the child's 
fear of the dentist is relieved. “Our aim.” 
says Pedodontist Addelston, “is to make 
the child realize that going to the den- 
tist is a normal, casual, usual, routine 
experience.” 


Asthma & Hypnosis 

Gasping for breath, unable to eat or 
sleep, the 60-year-old man lay in a Scot- 
tish hospital moaning: “The end is near. 
The end is near.” Doctors agreed: the 
patient was suffering from an_ intense, 
intractable form of bronchial asthma in 
which the contractions of the bronchial 
tubes become almost continuous and the 
lungs are starved for air. Antibiotics, Ad- 
renalin, steroid hormones and oxygen had 
been given without effect. Finally, the 
University of Aberdeen’s Dr. A. H. C. 
Sinclair-Gieben took over. His specialty: 
hypnosis. 

Within ten minutes, the patient was in 
a deep trance. Carefully and repeatedly, 
Psychiatrist Sinclair-Gieben murmured: 
“Now you will find the wheezing stops— 
your breathing becomes free and easy.” 
Last week, in the British Medical Journal, 
Dr. Sinclair-Gieben reported the dramatic 
result: “The wheezing stopped instanta- 
neously. Hypnosis was reinforced on alter- 
nate days for ten days, and for the first 
time in years the patient was able to sleep 
throughout the night without any wheez- 
ing. At the end of ten days he became 
elated ... and danced a jig in front of the 
ward patients to illustrate how fit and 
well he felt.” 

Dr. Sinclair-Gieben says his use of hyp- 
nosis to cure severe asthma does not 
necessarily show the ailment to be psy- 
chological in origin. Many asthma victims 
act sicker than they really are, but the 
Scottish patient was a “well-adjusted in- 
dividual” who displayed “no signs of psy- 
chiatric breakdown.” Rather, says Sin- 
clair-Gieben, it shows that hypnosis can 
exert a physical as well as psychological 
effect: “It is widely believed that condi- 
tions responding to hypnosis must of ne- 
cessity be wholly psychologically deter- 
mined. However, in other conditions—for 
example, organic pain and warts—it has 
been demonstrated that hypnosis can in- 
fluence an accepted physical disease 
entity. Clearly, hypnosis appears to draw 
on some unknown and, as yet, untapped 
reserve which acts as powerfully as any 
drug known, but with none of the dis- 
advantages of drug administration.” 
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with Card Punch Intercouplers 
save $35,000 annually, returning 200%#’ 


—MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

“In addition to these dollar-and-cent 
savings, we have been impressed with the 
versatility of our National machines. They 


“Current cost records, automatic creation 
of punched cards, control over cash 
receipts, up-to-the-minute accounts re- 
ceivable accounting, and efficient adding 
machine listings are just some of many 
jobs handled on our National machines. abreast of current trends.” 

“National Accounting Machines with 
Punched Card Intercouplers in our Traffic RO12 ata. 
Department alone save us $35,000 each 
year, which is 200°; annual return on H.P. Buet 
our investment, Minnesota Mining & Manufactus 


have permitted us to meet changing re- 
quirements and in every case, to keep 


ne, President 


ing Company 


In any business, National machines pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as 


snnual profit. Your National man will show how much you can save. See yellow pages in your phone book 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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PROVIDING QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR HOME, OFFICE, AND INDUSTRY. 


Punched cards are created 
automatically as a by-prod- 
uct of posting to the freight 
accounting records. 


An impressive list of quality products: 
brand pressure-sensitive ad- 

hesive tapes... * brand elec- 

trical products... brand mag- 

netic tape... * brand 

stain repeller...* * brand 

reflective sheetings ... * 

brand copying machines and copy paper 

a brand ribbon... 

brand photo-offset plates... abra- 


sive paper and cloth... adhesives, 
coatings and sealers... roofing 


granules... ' chemicals, 


"TRAOL MARK REG U. ©. PAT OFF 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reouinto) 








For 125 holiday seasons it has been traditional 


to give and serve OLD CROW 





Gtve — the bourbon more 


people buy sor themselves than any other 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, 
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The New Pictures 


The Sundowners {Warner} is what the 
Aussies would call a bonzer bit of borak, 
full of the old whacko. 

Adapted by Isobel Lennart from a 1952 
novel by Jon Cleary, the picture serves a 
slice of life in the “outback”—the vast 
sheep steppes of the Australian hinter- 
land. The hero (Robert Mitchum) is a 
sundowner, the Aussie equivalent of a 
rolling stone, who drifts from bush town 
to bush town, job to job, while his wife 
(Deborah Kerr) urges him to save up, 
buy a farm and settle down. To keep 
peace, he takes a job as a “rouseabout” 
in a shearing shed. But as soon as he has 
some savings, he nicks off and goes broke 
in a game of two-up, So it’s back to drift- 
ing, and though the life is rough as bags, 
the wife has to admit that she likes it. 

Thanks mostly to Director Fred Zin- 
nemann, the story goes knocking along 
like a southerly buster through some 
bloody-awful bush between Nimmitabel 
and Jindabyne, Mitchum and Kerr some- 
times sound like Aussies-come-lately, but 
on the whole they manage the loose- 
elbowed looks and snarly charm of the 
permanent residents. Peter Ustinov, play- 
ing an unmarried remittance man who has 
to beat the girls off with a waddy, makes 
a comical old dag. But when it comes to 
stealing scenes, the actors often have to 
give way to the dingoes, the wombats, and 
especially to the endless flocks of sheep 
that drift across the screen like clouds 
with hooves, Sheep are also involved in 
the film's best sequence, a glorious piece 
of frontier humor in which Mitchum en- 
ters a shearing contest and takes a ter- 
rible licking from an 80-year-old man 
(Wylie Watson). Stone the crows if, on 
the whole, the show ain't square dinkum 
and everybody's cuppa. 


Exodus (Preminger: United Artists} 
seems certain to become one of the most 
productive mints ever installed behind a 
marquee. Otto Preminger’s much-flacked- 
about film version of Leon Uris’ forest- 
felling novel—it lasted 80 weeks on the 
bestseller lists and moved almost 4,000,- 
eco copies—has all the production val- 
ues expected in an epic: full color, wide 
screen, 45,000 extras, ten name players 
(Paul Newman, Eva Marie Saint, Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Peter Lawford. Lee J. 
Cobb, Sal Mineo, John Derek, Hugh 
Griffith, Gregory Ratoff, Felix Aylmer). 
What's more, it got these advantages at 
a spectacularly reduced rate. Shot on the 
cheap in Israel and Cyprus, Exodus cost 
less than $4,000,000 to put in the can 
and has already racked up. at reserved- 
seat prices ($1.50-$3.50). a record ad- 
vance sale: $1,600,000. 

Happily, the public will get its money's 
worth. Greeted by Hollywood wise guys 
with vulgar hoots (“Preminger’s matzo 
opera... the first Jewish western”). 
Exodus nevertheless turns out—despite 
its duration (four hours. including inter- 
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mission) and an irritating tendency to 
Zionist tirade—to be a serious, expert, 
frightening and inspiring political thriller. 

The story is tidily divided into three 
parts, Part One describes the 1947 “in- 
gathering of the exiles” in a magnificent 
anecdote—the fiercely exciting dramatiza- 
tion of an episode in which some 6oo 
Jewish internees escape from a British 
camp on Cyprus, board a_rustbucket 
called Exodus in the harbor at Famagu- 
sta, throw all their food overboard and 
proclaim to the watching world that they 
will die of starvation or even blow up the 





NEWMAN tN “Exopus” JAILBREAK 
In a mint, a money's worth. 


ship unless the British let them sail for 
the promised land. 

Part Two describes the reign of terror 
imposed on Palestine by the ultranation- 
alist cults of violence (Irgun Zvai Leumi, 
Stern Gang), and culminates in a film ver- 
sion of the famous mass breakout of Acre 
prison that will be studied for years as a 
master’s thesis on the cinema of escape. 

Part Three describes the tragic after- 
math of independence, the events that 
swiftly led up to civil war between Jews 
and Arabs. Then comes the one big struc- 
tural defect of the production. Just as 
the war begins, the picture ends. Many 
moviegoers will feel cheated of a climax 
—but then they might feel even more 
upset if the picture went on for another 
four hours. 

Taken as a whole, Exodus is a terrific 
show. Director Preminger (The Man 
with the Golden Arm, Anatomy of a Mur- 
der) is at the top of his form in every 
department. Cinematography and cutting 


are impeccable, and the actors are mas- 
terfully maneuvered. But the fundamen- 
tal strength of the film derives from a 
script that, when due allowance is made 
for the slovenly (though heartfelt) book 
on which it is based. seems an amazing 
achievement: clear, intelligent, subtle. 
witty, swift, strong, eloquent. Ironical- 
ly, the script is bringing Hollywood em- 
barrassment as well as riches. It is the 
work of a well-known, long jobless mem- 
ber of the Fifth Amendment fringe named 
Dalton Trumbo, who was also responsi- 
ble for the brilliant scenario of Spartacus 
(Time, Oct. 24). 

With all its various vitalities, the script 
perpetuates the more serious defects of 
the novel, and these are not technical but 
moral defects. The film is pro-Semitic. 
Well and good; it is good for the soul. 
whether Jewish or Christian, to be re- 
minded that the Jewish culture and com- 
munity have survived 2,000 years and 
more of persecution not only because 
many Jews are brilliant but also because 
many are brave. But even though compe- 
tent historians, in determining who start- 
ed the civil war, refuse to excuse either 
side, the film unequivocally blames the 
Arabs, absolutely absolves the Jews. Then, 
in chauvinistic frenzy, the picture goes on 
to sanctify the Jewish terror, Among the 
principal heroes: a saintly old assassin 
(David Opatoshu) attached somehow to 
a Coptic synagogue, a psychotic youth 
(Mineo) apparently restored to sanity 
by a regimen of mass murder. The kind 
of blind hatred that excuses the Jewish 
terror was also used to excuse the Nazi 
extermination camps. 


Also Showing 
Let No Man Write My Epitaph (Co- 


lumbia). The heroine (Shelley Winters) 
is on heroin. “Louie, please!” she gasys. 
“I need a fix! Ya gotta gimme a fix!” 
In this picture, unhappily, the story as 
well as the heroine needs a shot in the arm. 
Based on Novelist Willard Motley’s se- 
quel to Knock on Any Door (Tir, 
March 14, 1949), which made a_ sub- 
stantial score as a Hollywood thriller, 
Epitaph is just a scummy rescrape of the 
sidewalks of Chicago. 

The hero (James Darren) starts life 
with prospects that are not, to put it 
mildly, brilliant. He is the illegitimate son 
of a convicted killer and B-Girl Winters, 
who is hooked by—and sleeping with—a 
dope peddler (Ricardo Montalban). He 
grows up on Skid Row, where his play- 
mates are rumblebums and his  self- 
appointed guardians are a germy old bar- 
fly (Burl Ives), a good-natured prostitute 
(Jeanne Cooper), a slugnutty prizefighter 
(Rudolph Acosta), a junk-jaifbing gin- 
mill canary (Ella Fitzgerald) and a legless 
newsboy (Walter Burke) who packs a 
pretty little .32. 

From all these horrors the hero is saved 
by—yessiree—piano lessons. After seven 
or eight years of them he sends trills up 
the spine of a young socialite (Jean Se- 
berg), who thinks he is a genius and intro- 
duces him to the finer things of life— 
like, say, her penthouse. Happy Ending? 
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The Fruits of Boredom 

Larry Rivers, 37, is a wiry, slightly 
hipsterish man, who finds it almost impos- 
sible to sit still for long. “I get bored 
easily,” says he, but the boredom has 
paid off handsomely. To keep himself 
interested. he has never stopped experi- 
menting, and his paintings have managed 
to arouse the admiration of figurative and 
abstract partisans alike. They command 
up to $15,000, and in Manhattan hang in 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney 
and the Metropolitan. Last week 15 of his 
latest paintings were on view at the Tibor 
de Nagy Gallery, proving that the restless 
Rivers just keeps rolling along. 

The son of Polish-Russian immigrants 
who settled in The Bronx, Rivers started 
out to be a jazz musician. He spent his 
summers playing the saxophone on the 
Catskill circuit, even did a hitch at the 
Juilliard School of Music. His idols were 
Charlie Parker and Lester Young. But 
one day Rivers met a girl who had high 
hopes of becoming a painter. “Enter wom- 
en,” says he of that romance. “That's how 
it all began.” 

Push and Pull. Romance faded but 
inspiration remained. Almost immediately, 
he began to attract attention. He became 
the pupil of Hans Hofmann, dean of the 
uninhibited “push and pull” technique. 
But no sooner was Rivers safely launched 
as a promising abstract expressionist than 
boredom set in. 

“I read somewhere of how Prokofiev 
wrote a classical symphony in middle 
life,” says he, “and I decided I wanted to 


RIVERS & “LAST CIVIL WAR VETERAN” 





draw like the old masters. Not because I 
thought it would do me good, but just 
because I wanted to.” His figures now 
became bold and clear, though they 
seemed to swim out of a background of 
murky mystery. In 1953 he did a painting 
of Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
“the corniest patriotic idea I could find.” 
He left his officers and men only partly 
finished, scattered them across the canvas 
almost arbitrarily. (The painting was one 
of the casualties of the 1958 fire at the 
Museum of Modern Art.) 

Pure Force. In the current show hangs 
another Washington, which only hints at 
the figure. usually through quick, strong 
charcoal lines suggesting an arm, a torso, 
a head. Even his most realistic canvas, 
Last Civil War Veteran, hovers on the 
edge of abstraction, just as the old soldier 
himself hovers on the edge of death. In all 
the other paintings, Rivers has already 
become bored with subject matter. In a 
painting called United Nations, he uses 
stenciled letters, suggesting country- 
identifying name plates, to heighten the 
contrast of readymade reality and pure 
imagination. His Buick Painting with P 
is not so much a picture of the rear end 
of a car as a study in force, 

There are times when Rivers seems 
more whimsical than profound, but 
neither he nor the paintings he produces 
could ever be said to be boring. “If 
your interest is in features and _finger- 
nails,” says he of his current phase, 
“the colors you choose will be subjected 
to that. But when painting a fingernail 
no longer interests you, then color itself 
takes over. There is a sub- 
ordination of subject mat- 
ter to a kind of force: 
the force of a red is what 
I am more curious about 
now than delineating a 
nostril.” 


NILNYM Nae 


Inspired Copyists 
There was a time when 
the great Siamese Kings 
who ruled in what is now 
Thailand waged war for an 
extraordinary purpose: to 
capture as many artists and 
artisans as possible. The 
conquerors rarely sought 
glory for themselves, nor 
did they want their artists 
to produce anything novel. 
The art of few nations has 
been as changeless as that 
of Thailand, and yet each 
century has managed to 
seem as fresh as the last. 
Last week, under the 
guidance of Prince Subha- 
dradis Diskul, curator of 
the National Museum in 
Bangkok, Manhattan's Met- 
ropolitan Museum was set- 
ting up the first major e 
hibition of the art of Thai- 
land ever to come to the 
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U.S. Transported by the U.S. Navy, the 
exhibit opened two months ago at the 
University of Indiana, which has a thriv- 
ing teacher and student exchange program 
with Thailand. When it leaves the Met in 
February, the show will go on to Boston, 
Toledo, Los Angeles, Seattle. San Francis- 
co and Honolulu in the U.S. before get- 
ting back home. 

Rings & Reminders. Some of the art is 
newly excavated—and was barely saved 
from vandals. Two years ago, the govern- 
ment learned that a gang of thieves had 
been looting a 15th century crypt at the 
former Thailand capital of Ayudhya. The 
thieves had already melted down about 
40% of the gold objects, but the govern- 
ment was able to rescue hundreds of 
rings, jeweled swords, wrist bands, fragile 
animal motifs of hammered gold. Experts 
guess that there may be scores more of 
such crypt treasures across the nation: 
only four months ago, a cache of 16th and 
17th century crystal was found by work- 
ers excavating a dam. 

But the dominant theme of the exhibit 
is Buddha, for the art of Thailand grew 
out of a yearning for new ways to wor- 
ship him. After Buddha died in the sth 
century B.C., his bodily relics were di- 
vided and divided again, but there were 
never enough to supply all the stupas 
(Buddhist shrines) in the land. As a re- 
sult, the faithful constructed a hierarchy 
of lesser deities (Bodhisattvas) to wor- 
ship, as well as an elaborate system of 
“reminders” of the sage himself. A re- 
minder could be a stupa that possessed 
no relics but was a replica of one that 
did. There were also small clay tablets 
that recalled the sites of the four Great 
Events in Buddha's life—Kapilavastu, 
where he was born; Bodh Gaya, where 
he attained enlightenment under the Bo 
tree; Sarnath, where he “set the Wheel of 
Doctrine spinning’; and Kusinagara, 
where he died. For a long time the Bud- 
dhists considered it unthinkable that any- 
one should reproduce the figure of Buddha 
himself. 

Tree into Body. The earliest tablets 
showed only symbols of the sage: his foot- 
print on a mountainside, the great Bo 
tree, or the wheel. Gradually, the foot- 
prints grew into feet, the tree into a body. 
The artists never used a human model. 
Instead, each artist studied existing stat- 
ues or paintings, and when he had the 
image firmly in mind, he would produce 
a work of his own. Though the art of 
Thailand has in a sense been a perpetual 
act of copying, the finest artists could not 
help leaving their personal stamp. 

Because of Thailand’s humid climate, 
few paintings have survived, but the 
sculpture is more than sufficient to show 
the paradoxical versatility of Thailand's 
artists. The bronze Bodhisattva (see col- 
or) is a masterpiece of intricate work- 
manship; the lithe little dancing figure, 
who was meant both to protect and enter- 
tain Buddha, bends solemnly to the tinkle 
of music. The Buddhas that the artists 
made usually hewed to a perfect blend- 
ing of art and tradition. Buddha's legs, 
tradition said, were to be like those of a 
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14th century) is work of rare ex 
site suppleness and rhythmic grace. 


ORNATE BODHISATTVA (one who 
seeks Buddhahood) may be 1,200 years 
old, is exhibition’s most valuable item. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY A C. HOFFMANN 











Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie! Made with a base of 
finest Scotch whisky, and originally the personal liqueur of Prince 


Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 
I 


Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 1 
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Stereo Portable—$99.90. 
Other Magnavox Stereo 
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Here's stereo enjoyment never before possible from a portable! 
Now take the pleasure of superbly played music wherever you go. 
Magnificent new Magnavox portables play with amazing tonal purity; 
no “flutter,”’ “wow” or “rumble” to distort music. Famous Magnavox 
fidelity is yours from the same precision changer as in fine Magnavox 


consoles. Powerful amplifier, two big 8” speakers with concentric 
tweeters, stereo diamond pick-up. Wide choice of colors. 


The Magnavoz Company, precision electronic equipment forindustry and defense, Fort Wayne,Indiana 
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deer, his thighs like the stems of banana 
trees, his hands like opening lotus flowers. 
The body as a whole was to have the ab- 
solute peace of nirvana—and the fiery 
energy of flame. 


Art for Gifts' Sake 


In 1918, when U.S. art galleries were 
the private preserve of the plutocracy 
an $18-a-week office worker named Edith 
Halpert ventured uneasily into the do- 
main of Manhattan Dealer Joseph Brum- 
mer, offered him a down payment on a 
then $650 Seurat. Growled Brummer con- 
temptuously: “Go to Macy's.” 

Mrs. Halpert’s answer was to start her 


own gallery in Greenwich Village. She 
soon staged what she believes to be the 
first U.S. “Christmas Exhibition.” with 
prices ranging from $to to Sso (on the 


installment plan). Last week. when her 
gallery—still dubbed the Downtown, al- 
though it has long since moved midtown 

launched its 35th annual Christmas Ex 
hibition with a price list from $35 to 
$1,000, a line of 30 people stood outside 
the door. “We keep our rich collectors 
away for this sale, or they’d come in and 
buy six paintings at a time,” she says. 

In similar Christmas-shopping sprees 
across the land, art-conscious Americans 
cleaned out nearly a fifth of the stock 
during the first five hours of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Renaissance Society 
exhibit (its title: “Contemporary Art 
for Young Collectors’), bought $22,000 
worth of art from the St. Louis City 
Art Museum. Manhattan’s Galerie Felix 
Vercel summed up the nationwide trend 
by advertising a show of “Big Names 
in Small Sizes.” The names were indeed 
and Utrillo—and the pas- 
tels were indeed small; the prices were 
$1,250 and 


big—Pissaro 


3.500. 


Prints—especially in signed, limited 
editions—were one answer to the poor 
man’s status search. Signed color litho- 


graphs by Dubuffet and Braque sold for 
$45 and $75 at the University of Chi- 
show. New York’s Juster Gallery 
offered such signed works as a Miré col- 
or etching for $90, a Picasso poster for 
The Associated American Artists 
started with Raphael Sover at $14.75 
and its unsigned prints included a $109.50 
Manet, a $32.50 Chagall, a $40 Renoir 
a $70 Cézanne, a $190 Rouault, 

For those who wanted to drop cig- 
arettes as well as names, the Frank Perls 
Gallery in Beverly Hills was 
$30 Picasso ceramic ashtray. 
older artifact—an Egyptian cosmetic pal- 
from 3¢ B.C. available for 
$280 at Manhattan’s Komor Gallery. And 
the nearby Judith Small Gallery offered 
a large array of pre-Columbian 
ture, including. at $100, Mexican 
fertility figures so tiny that so would fit 


cago 


$75. 


selling a 
\ somewhat 


ette 





was 


1 sculp- 


some 


in a Christmas stocking. 

Of course, not everyone needs a fer- 
tility figure, and some galleries are wary 
of the Christmas trade. Says Beverly 
Hills’ Frank Perls: “Giving pictures is 
worse than giving ties; unless a gallery 
owner wants many happy returns, he 


shouldn't be eager for Christmas sales. 
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How to give him 
4 years of college 
for the price of 3 


If your money and your young- 
ster grew up together, it would 
certainly help meet college 
costs, wouldn't it? That’s ex- 
actly how it works when you 
save for his education with 
U. S. Savings Bonds. For ex- 
ample, if you start putting 


s. ° 


ae 


$6.25 a week into U.S. Savings 
Bonds when he’s 2 or 3, you'll 
have put in $4900 by the time 
he reaches college age. Then 
cash the Bonds as you need 
them, and you’ll get back about 
$6900 —enough for a fair share 
of 4 years at State. 





Give him his chance at America’s opportunities. He needs a 


peaceful world to grow in. Every U.S. Savings Bond you buy helps 
assure peace by keeping our country strong. 
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Daydreams won’t pay for books. Many 
people want college educations for their 
children but can’t shoulder the burden, Start- 
ing a U.S. Savings Bond program now makes 
sure the money will be ready for the college 
education your youngster deserves. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank + You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 4% more than ever 
before + You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guarantee 
+ Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost or stolen + You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
want it + You save more than 
money —you buy shares in a stronger 
America 


U.S. Savings Bonds 
are theft-proof! 
Fire-proof and 
loss-proof, too. 
Since 1941 the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment has replaced 
1,300,000 Bonds at 
no cost to the 
owners. 





You save more than money. 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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The call came from the United Nations. Within hours, huge airlifters were rushed to the Congo with 
hundreds of U.N. peace troops and tons of supplies. One airlifter proved outstanding: the Lockheed C-130 
Hercules. And the free world needs hundreds more like it— swift, big birds that are ready to go anywhere, any 
time, that men and materiel can save lives and protect property. For airlift, and for many other vital missions, 
manned aircraft will be needed for generations to come. Whatever the need, Lockheed will continue to help 
meet it. Now in production at Lockheed: the C-130 Hercules: the F-104 Starfighter, now being built by six nations 
of the free world; the P3V antisubmarine plane; and the C-140 JetStar military transport. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Points in the Second Half 


In an outpouring of prognostication. 
economists across the U.S. last week were 
in remarkable agreement about where the 
U.S. economy is going in 1961. Their con- 
sensus; The recession will last into the 
first half of 1961 but will get no worse. 
will give way to an upturn in 1961's sec- 
ond half, which should make 1961 a better 
year than 1960. None felt that the gross 
national product will drop more than 1°% 
or 2% before the upturn. 

More Phrases. ‘Testifying before the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 
Government and private economists 


SCHMIDT 


diso, chief statistician for the Department 
of Comme-c>, saw “easing-off indicators 
dominating the economic scene.” 

The Next Upswing. Outside the hearing 
room, the testimony was echoed by other 
economists. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce predicted a “mild” business slump 
for the first half of 1961 of “only 1% or 
2%” in the gross national product. For 
the long run, the chamber was optimistic. 
In the face of the slide; said Emerson P. 
Schmidt, the chamber's chief economist, 
“the strength and level of the economy 
are surprising.” He believes that the gross 
national product ag climb as high as 
$520 billion in 1961 (at present: $500 bil- 
lion) if the slump ends by midyear. Says 





PARADISO SCHULTZE 


that would not be repeated in 1961. Last 
week the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that agriculture exports will not 
drop by more than 10%, which could 
easily be made up by increases in indus- 
trial materials. Sales of jets abroad will 
continue high, partly because of an order 
backlog of twelve to 18 months. 

Exports are being helped by the elim- 
ination of barriers abroad against dollar 
imports. Equally important, businessmen 
can now expect long-term markets not 
tied to boom-or-bust fluctuations. In 1960 
a large part of U.S. sales to Europe were 
in finished consumer goods—bought to 
satisfy the European’s growing taste for a 
higher standard of living. 


“For the first 





ter Bennett; Lorry George; Ben Martin 


Moore 


The new term was “high-level creeping stagnation.” 


agreed that the recession (the Govern- 
ment economists preferred to call it a 
downturn ) is the mildest since World War 
II, has been going on for six months, and 
stems in large part from the economy’s 
failure to emerge strongly enough from 
the 1957-58 recession. “In no case.’ said 
Geoffrey Moore of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, “is the contraction 
as widespread as it eventually became in 
1945-49, 1953-54. Or 1957-58.” 

A new entry in the economic phrase- 
making derby came from Charles L. 
Schultze of Indiana University, who de- 
scribed current conditions as “high-level 
creeping stagnation. ”* The major reason 
for the economy’s failure to rise strongly 
from the 1958 recession, said Schultze 
was too much tightening of credit by the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Govern 
ment's attempt to “budget for an overly 
large surplus.” “If these restraints were 
relaxed,” added Joseph Pechman of the 
Brookings Institution, “I would have lit- 
tle doubt that the economy would grow 
taster and that this growth would be in- 
terrupted less frequently by periodic re- 
Both Schultze and Pechman rec- 
mended more Government spending or 
t tax reduction—or both—as anti-reces- 
ionary measures 

None of the economists could spot any 
signs of an immediate upturn. Louis Para- 
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ession,”” 


Schmidt: “There are at present no grounds 
for sustained pessimism.’ 

In a survey by Dun & Bradstreet, top 
economists for U.S. corporations agreed 
that a further decline in overall business 
can be expected during the early months 
of 1961, with a recovery in the year's sec- 
ond half. About one-third thought the 
economy would get its main stimulus from 
Government spending. V. Stevens Has- 
tings. Chase Manhattan Bank economist, 
looked ahead and liked what he saw: ‘‘The 
fact that the 1958 to mid-1960 upswing 
was less than normal does not affect the 
outlook for the ‘6os. The next upswing is 
just as likely to be greater than normal.” 


° 
Exports: Going Up 

If U.S. businessmen last week found 
little to encourage then in sales at home, 
they found plenty in their performance in 
world markets. U.S. exports will not only 
rise this year to a record $20 billion (v. 
1959's $16.4 billion), reported the Com- 
merce Department, but should do as well 
in 1961. 

The Commerce Department's fore- 
was also good news for the U.S. 
Government, which had expected exports 
to slip next year. thus worsen the U.S. 
balance-of-payments problem. Big exports 
of aircraft and raw cotton in 1960 were 
considered to be one-shot performances 


cast 


time in decades.” says Secretary of Com- 
merce Frederick Mueller, “there is dis- 
cretionary buying in Europe, Even if 
the industrial activity in Europe lessens 
slightly, it should not greatly affect our 
opportunities to sell there.” 


Cars: More Than Ever 


The auto industry continues to ride a 
crest of new-car sales. November figures 
set an alltime high for the month, to 
reach 530,393 U.S.-built cars. breaking the 
1955 record by 1,214 units. Though about 
one in four of the sales is in the heav- 
ily discounted, strongly pushed, leftover 
1960 models, the sales volume has cut 
1960 models on dealers’ lots to only 115.- 
ooo. It has also gradually slowed the rate 
of accumulation of cars by dealers, one of 
the industry's biggest worries. November 
new-car shipments to dealers exceeded 
sales by only 50,000 units, and the inven- 
tory count rose to about 972,000, a small 
gain for the month. 


Plants & Equipment: Steadier 

From the Commerce Department and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
last week came  encouraging—though 
hardly bullish—news about business spend- 
ing on new plant and equipment. In 1960, 
said the agencies, this spending was cut 
back only 4%, will run about 10% ahead 
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of 1959. It was the Government's third 
downward revision—to an annual rate of 
$35.7 billion—of its original estimate of 
$37 billion. But the drop-off was so small 
that it was not a major depressant on the 
economy. While the report estimated that 
plant and equipment outlays will slide 
further to $34.9 billion in the first quar- 
ter of 1961, this prospect was not as bad 
as earlier expectations, 

With this news, even steelmen, who 
have been wrong about their 1960 pros- 
pects so often that they have lately main- 
tained a discreet silence, felt more opti- 
mistic. U.S. Steel Chairman Roger M. 
Blough, who last October said that inven- 
tories would drop to the 11-12 million- 
ton level by November, reported in a 
letter to stockholders that inventories had 
reached “about the same level they were 
at the end of the 1959 strike, an estimated 
10-11 million tons,” and are not likely to 
undergo “any appreciable further cut. The 
prospect of an improved operating rate in 
steel seems much more substantial than 
anything to the contrary.” 


Needed: More Jobs 


The nation’s most pressing domestic 
economic problem—both immediate and 
long-range—is the rising rate of unemploy- 
ment. Last week the immediate problem 
was starkly emphasized when the Labor 
Department added nine more major in- 
dustrial areas to those with “substantial” 
unemployment, bringing the total to 51 of 
the nation’s 150 biggest industrial areas. 
President Eisenhower was reported ‘“‘con- 
cerned” over the high U.S. unemployment 
rate, which is now more than 6% of the 
labor force. 

The paradox about unemployment is 
that it is likely to get worse even when 
employment continues to hold up well. 
This week the Labor Department an- 
nounced that employment declined 300,- 
coo in November to 67.2 million, consid- 
erably less than the seasonal November 
decline of about 700,000 in the previous 
two years. Despite the decline, employ- 
ment was at a record high for the month. 
But unemployment in November rose 
450,000 to 4,000,000, because of layoffs in 
agriculture and construction. more than 
canceling out the advantage of the less- 
than-seasonal decline in employment. 
Prospects are that unemployment may rise 
to 5,000,000 in the next few months. 

Getting the Figure. Partly as a result 
of the paradox. questions were raised 
about the accuracy of the statistics. To 
get them, the Census Bureau makes a 
monthly sampling of 35.000 households in 
330 areas specially selected to conform 
with national economic and population 
patterns. Interviewers check 75,c00 to 
80,000 people. about one-thousandth of 
the labor force. To everyone over 14 in 
each household they put several questions. 
The first: “What did you do most of the 
week?” If the answer is “worked,” the 
interviewer goes no farther. If it is “noth- 
ing.” the interviewer presses: “Did you 
work at all?” If the answer is still no, he 
asks: “Did you look for work?” He marks 
down as unemployed those who answer 
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GROWING PROBLEM 


960 figures include Alaska and Hawaii.) 


yes. The figures are fed into a Univac 
computer that, using prepared formulas, 
estimates the total of unemployment. 

Many economists believe that the sam- 
ple is too small to represent the real situa- 
tion in unemployment and is subject to 
error. Samplers themselves concede that 
the range of their potential error is about 
120,000 people. One trouble is that when 
the husband is laid of, the wife and often 
a son or daughter start searching for work 
to help out. Result: where only one has 
actually lost his job, three are registered 
as unemployed. Nonetheless. the statistics 
do show the national trend—and the trend 
is not encouraging. 
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Rising Tide. The long-term worry is 
the fact that after zach of the last two re- 
cessions the unemployment rate has never 
returned to its former lower levels. From 
a low unemployment rate of 2.60% during 
the Korean war, unemployment stuck at 
4% after the 1954 recession, as the labor 
force rose by almost 1,000,000 more than 
employment between mid-1953 and mid- 
1955. During the 1957-58 recession, the 
labor force rose 700.000 more than em- 
ployment, and unemployment never again 
fell to the 4% prerecession level. 

The problem will grow worse in the 
future, unless the economy creates jobs 
at a faster rate. Unemployment has been 
held down to some extent by the small 
rise in the labor force between 1957 and 
1959 (due to a lower birth rate during the 
Depression), But the breathing spell is 
over: huge numbers of World War II ba- 
bies are now coming of age and entering 
the labor force, During the last year, the 
labor force has risen at an annual rate of 
about 1,100,000 while employment rose 
by only some 800,000. In the next twelve 
months, the number of persons of work- 
ing age will increase by 3.000.0c0—and 
about half of them will seek work. 

During the "60s, 26 million new work- 
ers are expected to enter the labor force. 
Just to hold its own against this rising 
tide, the U.S, will need to create about 
3,000,000 new jobs in the next two years. 


GOVERNMENT 
The $7 Billion Conspiracy 


“Guilty!” 

The word rolled out like a dirge in a 
Philadelphia court last week as lawyer 
after lawyer rose to voice the history- 
making plea for his clients. They were 
1g major electrical manufacturers, includ- 
ing General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., charged by the Govern- 
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2,000-M.P.H, AIRLINER may be on 
the way. President Eisenhower will 
ask Congress for $75 million to start 
development of a Mach 3 supersonic 
transport, which would cruise at alti- 
tudes of 55,000-75,000 ft., carry as 
many as 150 passengers. Government 
would have to contribute about $500 
million before the first SST could 
fly in 1970. A likely builder: North 
American Aviation, now making the 
2,000-m.p.h. B-70. 


LAWSUIT THREAT against TWA 
finally forced Howard Hugzes to turn 
over control of his 78% of TWA 
stock to a banking and insurance- 
company trust. In return, he got loans 
totaling $165 million to pay for 20 
Convair 880 jets. TWA will raise an 
additional $100 million through a 
public issue to buy 17 Boeing 707 jets 
now leased from the Hughes Tool Co. 


VOLKSWAGEN SHARES will go 
on sale next month to West German 
families in the lower- and middle- 
income groups. The shares will be 


limited to five per family, cost 350 
marks ($83.30) each. As a result, 60% 
of Volkswagen will be owned by 
small investors; the other 40% will 
be split between the federal govern- 
ment and the state of Lower Saxony 
where Volkswagen factory is located. 


PROFIT-SHARING & pension plans 
for employees are being set up by 
U.S. companies at a record rate. For 
the first nine months of 1960, the 
Treasury, which checks the tax ar- 
rangements of each plan, approved 
7,729 new plans, a 40% increase over 
the same period last year. 


FIRST-ROUND VICTORY in the 
proxy war for control of the Alle- 
ghany Corp., the holding company 
that controls the New York Central 
and Investors Diversified Services, 
went to Murchison interests. Court 
ordered Alleghany Chairman Allan 
Kirby (Time, Dec. 12) to turn over 
list of stockholders to Brothers Clint 
Jr. and John Murchison to solicit 
support for taking over the company. 
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CHERISHED aim of the U.S. 
Government has long been to en- 
courage U.S. business to invest abroad. 
Now that aim is being re-examined 
and questioned. even in Government 
circles, because foreign investment con- 
tributes to the outflow of U.S. gold. 
When Ford recently decided to buy the 
rest of the stock (449%) of its British 
subsidiary, the prospect of $300 mil- 
lion in U.S, capital flowing to Great 
Britain so worried Treasury Secretary 
Anderson that he personally tried—un- 
successfully—to get the company to 
reconsider its plans. The Ford episode 
highlights the whole question of wheth- 
er the vast outflow of U.S. private 
capital should be curbed as one method 
of dealing with the gold outflow. 

This year some 3,000 U.S. compa- 
nies will invest about $1.25 billion 
abroad v. $1.2 billion in 1959 and $1.1 
billion in 1958. Altogether, U.S. pri- 
vate investment abroad amounts to 
about $30 billion, 50% more than U.S. 
Government investment abroad. While 
the pace of foreign investments has 
been stepped up by a scramble to get 
into the Common Market area before 
the tariff walls go up, it is based more 
solidly on worldwide economic growth. 
Says Basil James, the American sales 
director of British Aluminium, which 
is 49% owned by Reynolds aluminum: 
“American business has become aware 
that the fastest-growing markets may 
be outside the U.S. To serve these 
markets we have to be competitive, and 
establishing our own production and 
merchandising facilities abroad has 
helped us to that end.” 

° 

Anxious to attract U.S. industry, 
many countries go out of their way to 
give U.S. firms special consideration. 
France’s economic ministry promises 
government loans of up to 15% of the 
cost of a plant built in any of the 
country’s depressed areas. What U.S. 
companies find most fetching abroad 
is the chance to make bigger profits 
than in the U.S., thanks to lower costs 
and rapidly growing markets. H. J. 
Heinz makes half its sales in foreign 
markets, and this half produces two- 
thirds of all Heinz profits. Chesebrough- 
Pond's gets 57% of its profits from 
the 40% foreign slice of its sales, 
Coca-Cola 40% from 35%, Colgate- 
Palmolive 64% from 51% and Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph 75% 
irom 60%. In most of the industrial- 
ized free-world countries, there are few 
or No restrictions on returning profits 
to the firm’s home country, 

Do enough profits return to the U.S. 
to balance the money that goes abroad? 
Most businessmen say that they do 
eventually—and then some. Last year 
alone, $2.2 billion returned to the U.S. 





THE INVESTMENT FLOW 
Should It Be Dammed? 





Companies use their foreign profits, 
plus depreciation funds stored up 
abroad and local borrowing, to finance 
most of their expansion abroad, thus 
do not further aggravate the dollar 
drain. General Motors, which will 
spend abroad 25% of the $1.25 billion 
it has set aside for expansion next year, 
calculates that not more than 10% of 
its total overseas investment  repre- 
sents dollars that actually went abroad. 
Says Gene Leonard, managing director 
of G.M.’s plant in Bienne, Switzer- 
land: “We send currency back to the 
U.S. instead of draining American re- 
serves. American companies spend as 
little as they can from their American 
resources in plant investment. After 
all, there’s also such a thing as a dollar- 
drain problem inside a company.” 
e 


U.S. firms keep a substantial amount 
of profits abroad to take advantage of 
economies that are growing faster than 
the U.S. economy, provide more in- 
vestment opportunities. Another incen- 
tive to keep profits abroad is the U.S. 
tax system. While such countries as 
Switzerland tax no earnings made out- 
side their borders, the U.S. imposes 
taxes on repatriated profits that have 
already been taxed abroad, requiring 
companies to make up the difference 
between a lower foreign tax rate and 
the U.S, tax rate of 52%. Thus, a 
U.S. firm that paid 40% taxes abroad 
would have to pay 12% in additional 
taxes on bringing its profits home. 

Most businessmen—and many Gov- 
ernment experts—think that putting re- 
strictions on foreign investment would 
be a great mistake. Says Livingston 
Merchant, Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs: “To impose re- 
Strictions on private capital movement 
overseas as a remedy to our situation, 
or to restrict travel of U.S. citizens 
abroad—both of which loom important 
in the payments deficit—is contrary 
to the concept of our free enterprise 
economy.” William H. McCoy, man- 
aging director of Du Pont in Great 
Britain, puts it in more practical terms: 
“If you keep your horns drawn in, you 
are simply going to lose out in the ex- 
port market. It’s as simple as that.” 

Without private U.S. investment 
abroad, the nation might find that it 
had to spend more on foreign aid or 
that it might leave the door open for 
others—especially the economically ris- 
ing Communist nations—to move in. 
Foreign investors also argue that the 
balance-of-payments problem might be 
helped by offering tax advantages to 
firms bringing back profits to the U.S. 
The money made abroad would return 
to the U.S. more quickly, they say, if 
the Government allowed foreign prof- 
its to be taxed at foreign rates only. 











ment with conspiring to rig bids and fix 
prices in the sale of $7 billion in electrical 
equipment (Time, Dec. 5). In the largest 
criminal case in the history of the anti- 
trust laws, most of the companies were 
allowed to plead nolo contendere (no con- 
test) in certain cases, provided they plead- 
ed guilty in seven major cases. On each 
indictment the companies are liable to a 
$50,000 fine; some 46 individuals involved 
face possible jail sentences, 

The courtroom drama was enhanced by 
the presence of two distinguished antago- 
nists, Attorney Herbert Brownell Jr., act- 
ing as counsel for Westinghouse, rose sev- 
en times to state ‘Westinghouse pleads 
guilty.” Opposing Brownell in court: U.S. 
Attorney and Trustbuster Robert Bicks, 
who in 1953 was brought into antitrust 
work in Washington by then U.S. Attor- 
ney General Brownell. “Bicks,” said Judge 
J. Cullen Ganey, “has done a splendid 
job.” To teach the guilty electrical com- 
panies a lesson, Trustbuster Bicks is ex- 
pected to urge jail terms for some of the 
conspiring executives when sentence is 
pronounced next month, 


WALL STREET 
$216,000 or $2,000,000? 


For months, How J Made $2,000,000 in 
the Stock Market by Dancer Nick Darvas 
has been high on bestseller lists (120,000 
copies sold), Last week the New York at- 
torney general threw the book at Darvas. 
His story, charged the state, is “unquali- 
fiedly false.” It could find “ascertainable” 
profits of only $216,000. Darvas and Pub- 
lisher Bernard Mazel. head of American 
Research Council, an investment-advisory 
service, were ordered to come in and prove 
that the dancer had indeed made a mar- 
ket killing. The action was the first to be 
taken under a broadened state law that 
bans fraud or misrepresentation in giving 
investment advice. 

State investigators granted that they 
had not been able to track down all of the 
dancer's brokerage accounts—and he had 
them in Manhattan, Panama and Switzer- 
land—so he could have made all of the 
money he said he did. In one account 
alone, he reportedly made the amount the 
state listed as his total “ascertainable” 
profit. In Paris, Darvas called the charges 
false, a “cynically irresponsible action, 
book burning by publicity.” As soon as he 
gets a copy of the complaint, he said, he 
will explain all. 


MODERN LIVING 
Fit to Be Tied 


For many a foot-weary U.S. Christmas 
shopper, much of the fun begins at home 
in disguising—and glamorizing—the sur- 
prises. Gift wrappings worth some $150 
million will be bought to sheathe Christ- 
mas presents this year. Never has the U.S. 
family (which last Yuletide spent an aver- 
age $3.17 on wrappings) had a wider 
choice in tissue and bows, from the plain- 
est papers at 25 tissue sheets for 25¢ to 
the fanciest at $1 a sheet. 

All this spending for wrapping will pro- 
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here are stars in the iY) 
as well as thunder and hehtung 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations —a 
determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason — and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there — stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 

" —now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
. strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 
be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 

May they light the path to peace. 

That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 
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CHRISTMAS 1960 * BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK® 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written thirteen years ago. 









PHONE 


“an instrument for reproducing sounds; especially articulate 
speech at a distance...” 







And the easiest way we know of to do business with a broker. That’s 
why we get well over one hundred million calls a year. 

Happily, a good many of those calls represent orders for us to buy 
or sell some security, 

But millions of others represent nothing more than conyersation— 
answers to questions about stocks, bonds, investing in general. 

People call because they want to know how the market's doing. They 
want a price on some specific stock. 

They call because they want to check some rumor about an extra 
dividend, a new product, a possible merger. 

They call because they want our opinion on company “A” as a specu- 
lation, or growth stock, or defensive security. 

And often they call because they'd like to learn a little more about 
this business. What they really want is one of our basic booklets like 
“What Everybody Ought to Know About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness” or “How to Invest” or “What Goes On Over-the-Counter”. (All 
free for the asking.) 

If you ever want to know anything that you think we can tell you 
about investing, don’t hesitate. Just pick up the phone and ask. You can 
count on getting the most articulate answer we can give you. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other principal 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
133 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 






















This announcement is neither an Offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


November 30, 1960 


817,391 Shares 
Ginn and Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Price $24.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres& Co. LehmanBrothers 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation DeanWitter&Co. Allen& Company 
































Arthur Siegel 
WEINER & Bow-TyING MACHINE 
No birds in New England. 


vide a fine Christmas present for Chicago 
Printed String Co. With a multicolored 
array of 185 different kinds of paper and 
some 3,000 varieties and sizes of ribbon, 
it claims to be the biggest in the fast- 
growing industry. “When you're sophisti- 
| cated,” explains Chicago Printed String 
| President Sol Weiner, “you can wrap a 
| gift in a newspaper. But if you haven't ar- 
rived yet, you keep up with the Joneses.” 
Palm Tree Christmas. Keeping up with 
the wrapping tastes of the Joneses, Chi- 
cago Printed String has found, depends on 
| where the Joneses live. Southerners, who 
know few white Christmases, have no use 
for papers depicting snow scenes and jolly 
snowmen. Floridians like palm trees on 
their packages; New Englanders will not 
buy anything with birds on it (Chicago 
Printed String has never figured out why ). 
The most elaborate wrapping is done on 
the West Coast and in Texas cities. 
Broadway plays often start wrapping 
fads. The King and I roused interest in 
wrappings with an Oriental motif. My 
Fair Lady brought Victorian wrappings 
out of designers’ files. The company hopes 
to pick up something from Camelot. 
Machine-Tied Bows. The Chicago 
Printed String Co. was founded by a 
Czech family who came to the U.S. in 
1912 with a process for printing names on 
tape for labels and industrial tagging. The 
company developed its own tape ma- 
chines, began experimenting with decora- 
tive tapes. It jumped into the wrappings 
business in 1927 with Ribbonette, a fast- 
selling cotton ribbon that curled easily 
when drawn over a sharp edge. In 19309 it 
began sending its “Tie-Tie” girls to de- 
partment stores to conduct gift wrapping 
schools. After World War II, sales began 
to boom, will reach an estimated $15 mil- 
lion in gift wrapping sales this year, With 
the shift to department-store wrapping 
for the customer, the company this year 
began leasing machines to stores that 
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Kor the Holidays... 
I's the COMPANY'S COMING Scotch 





“BLACK &. WH nll 


This holiday season, put out the bottle that shows you know 
Scotch. Put out “BLack & Wuite.” No other Scotch has made 
more friends—kept more friends. The reason? 

Extra smoothness combined with extra taste has always given 
“BLACK & White” a light, bright character all its own. That’s 
why you're always right with “BLACK & WHITE.” 


The Scotch with Character 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «© 86.8 PROOF « THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y.C. «© SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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mass-produce jewel-shaped bows. For next 
year it has perfected a machine that will 
tie sunburst bows. 

Though the fastest-growing part of its 
business is industrial (e.g., nearly every 
package of Life Savers sold has a 3-in. 
Chicago Printed String tear-open tape), 
the company is developing new wrappings 
to titillate the giver. Sometimes they miss: 
last year a fancy line called ‘‘Gold, Frank- 
incense and Myrrh” hardly sold at all. 
This year the company put on sale the 
first laminated plastic wrappers. Sand- 
wiched between the two-ply plastic films 
are pressed feathers, leaves, glittering se- 
quins and colored confetti. A single sheet, 
20 in. by 26 in., costs $1. Chicago Printed 
String was astonished when not only the 
Joneses but the people the Joneses keep 
up with snapped them up. By last week 
sales were over $200,000. 


REAL ESTATE 
Model for the Future 


Between Los Angeles and San Diego 
lies a vast tract of land that has changed 
little since it was bought as a ranch by 
James Irvine in 1864. Its 93,000 acres 
stretch from the Pacific across the coastal 
hills and into the Santa Ana Mountains. 
form an area six times bigger than Man- 
hattan and one-third as big as Los Ange- 
les. As the rest of Southern California has 
been built up, the land value of the Irvine 
ranch, bought originally for 36¢ an acre, 
has soared to an estimated $108 million. 

Last week Irvine Company President 
Charles S. Thomas, former Secretary of 
the Navy, announced plans to turn the 
ranch into the first fully planned U.S. 
metropolitan area, which he hopes will 
serve as a model for future planners. It 
will be complete with clusters of commu- 
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nities connected by green stretches, 
tensive recreation areas and industry. 
timated total cost: $13.5 billion. By 1980, 
the area is expected to have a population 
of 300.000. 

The master plan was drawn by Archi- 
tect William L. Pereira, who did the over- 
all design for the University of Califor- 
nia’s Santa Barbara branch. Instead of 
developing the Irvine ranch simply as a 
suburb of sprawling Los Angeles. Pereira 
has planned an independent, self- -support- 
ing city. The first community in the urban 
area map) will border Newport 
Beach, have a $150 million shopping cen- 
ter with garden apartments, single homes 
and acres of green lawns. “This commu- 
nity will not be dominated by the auto,” 
says Pereira. “It will be a walking com- 
munity where women can stroll to the 
shops with their children just as our 
grandmothers did.” 

Three miles east of the shopping area 
will be the heart of the new dey elopment, 
the 1,000-acre university section where 
the University of California is building a 
new branch. The first buildings will be 
ready to receive the students in 1964; 
when completed in 1980, the entire com- 
plex will house 25,000 students. Since 
many of them will want part-time jobs, 
light industry (electronics. aircraft and 
missile components) will be located on 
the perimeter of the university section. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


i ° 
Jim's Jungle Juice 

The ad first ran in the daily paper of 
Pérto Velho, a steamy jungle city 2,000 
miles in from the sea up the Rio Madeira 
tributary of the Amazon river. Last week 
papers all over Brazil were still delighted- 
ly reprinting it. 

“Open a bar in your house. Be your 
only customer. Give your wife 1, 440 cru- 
zeiros [$7.57] to buy a case of 24 bottles 
of caninha Garcas | raw-sugar-cane alco- 
hol]. Buy a bottle a day at 5 cr. 3¢)a 
shot from your wife. If you live another 
ten years and then drop dead. your wid- 
ow will have 115,200 cr. [$606.31] in the 
bank—enough to raise the kids. pay off 
the mortgage, marry a good man and for- 
get that she ever knew a drunken bum 
like you.” 

Payoff on Gamble. The ad was no joke 
to its author, James Bryan Choate, 35, a 
lanky Texan, or to the Brazilian territory 
of Rondonia (pop. 65,000) where he lives. 
For Choate, it began the payoff of a 
$125,000 gamble to tame 500,000 acres of 
jungle. To Rondonia it signalled the start 
of local industry, a supply of jobs as well 
as caninha, The territorial government 
willingly blessed the venture with a five- 
year tax grace. 

No longer would the natives have to 
send money for canine out of the terri- 
tory to Rio de Janeiro from which it took 
five months by river to reach Pérto Velho. 
More important, the ships can carry bad- 
ly needed beans and flour instead. 

Choate married a Brazilian girl, settled 
in the country twelve years ago and 
knocked about at various jobs until he 


(see 
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A bar in every house. 


accumulated $24,000 dealing in land. 
Then in 1955 he came across the 500-acre 
tract in Rondonia, an overgrown remain- 
der of a busted boom in wild, natural 
rubber. “I wanted that land so bad my 
head boiled over,” he recalls. He got it on 
time payments for a price estimated at 
less than 25¢ an acre, left his wife and 
three sons in Sado Paulo and moved in to 
make something of it. 

The Brazilian Amazon Development 
Agency lent him $125,000 to start his rub- 
ber and Brazil nut groves, but since they 
take seven years before they bear fruit, 
he planted sugar cane for a quicker crop, 
It grew fast—18 ft. high. To make the 
most of it he had to process it into a prod- 
uct he could sell locally. Friends in Texas 
dug up $30,000 to build the distillery. 
Vows Jungle Jim: “They'll get triple their 
money’s worth.” From the size of the na- 
tive thirst, he will pay off his land next 
year, net $150,000 in 1962 

Dried Fish. This is just the beginning 
of the profits he intends to wrest from the 
jungle. Next he plans to buy another 
1,200,000 acres of nearby land and clear 
enough so he can grow more cane and 
build a refinery to supply the sugar needs 
of the whole territory. After that he hopes 
to build a plant to dry fish caught in the 
Rio Madeira, sell them for 20¢ to 30¢ for 
2.2 Ibs. in the Amazon basin to replace 
the imported dried codfish that sells for 
$1. Furthermore, the rubber and Brazil 
nut trees soon will begin bearing cash 
crops. Says Jungle Jim: “This is pioneer- 
ing the way we did out West 100 years 
ago. It’s the most exciting place on earth.” 

With the success of his plantation as- 
sured, Choate is building a brick house so 
that his family can join him. But no mat- 
ter what his ad advises, he will not set 
his wife up in business selling him canin- 
ha; he cannot stand the stuff. 
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There’s Father coming...and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder 


At “the only time in the long year when men 
open their hearts freely’ LIFE presents eight 
big, rollicking, full-color paintings for Charles 
Dickens’ beloved classic, A Christmas Carol. All 
brand-new, all specially commissioned by LIFE, 


they are the work of the famous British artist, 


Ronald Searle. They will illustrate an artfully 





abridged, 3,500-word adaptation of a superbly 
stuffed plum pudding of a story that has never 
lost its savor in 117 years. Of course there’s lots 
more in this just-before-Christmas issue of LIFE 
to both entertain and inform every member of 
your family. This week and 
every week in 1961 you'll 
find great reading, great 


looking in LIFE’s big pages. 


Anda MERRY CHRISTMAS to everybody 












This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy 


Securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 











FEDERAL STREET FUND, INC. 


Common Stock 









Federal Street Fund, Inc. is offering shares of its Common Stock to inves- 
tors in exchange for securities acceptable to the Fund. The Fund has 
entered into a Dealer Manager Agreement with Goldman, Sachs & Co. to 
form and manage a group of securities dealers to solicit deposits of 
securities to be exchanged for shares of the Fund. The terms of the exchange 
offer are set forth in a Prospectus dated November 28, 1960. Copies of 
the Prospectus and the Transmittal Letter may be obtained within any 
state from any dealer who may properly distribute them within such state. 























Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
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Why all 


the cuts and 
colors? 


REVELATION GIVES You 
FIVE TOBACCOS 
IN ONE FINE MIXTURE 







Look closely at Revelation 
and you'll see five fine tobac- 
cos, ranging from bright yel- 
low to a dark, rich brown. 
Each has a personality all 









its own, and here’s how you 
can tell them apart: 







Kentucky Burley—dark flakes, slow burning 
Virginia Bright—bright leaves, even burning 
Old Belt Bright—slightly darker, good body 
Latakia—deeper brown, extra mild 


REVELATION Perique—very dark, wonderful aroma 


| REVELATIO 


MILD SMOKING MIXTURE 








MILESTONES 


Engaged. Beatrice Anna Cabot Lodge, 
22, handsome, trilingual (Spanish, French, 
Italian) daughter of U.S, Ambassador to 
Spain John Davis Lodge and niece of 
Vice-Presidential Candidate Henry Cabot 
Lodge; and Antonio de Oyarzabal y Mar- 
chesi, 25, second-generation member of 
the Spanish diplomatic corps. Wedding 
date: July 6. on the 32nd wedding anni- 
versary of Ambassador and Mrs. Lodge. 











Died. Keith Thomson, 41, Republican 
Senator-elect from Wyoming, who would 
have been the first man in the state’s his- 
tory to move up from the House of Rep- 
resentatives (where he was Wyoming's 
lone delegate for six years); of a heart 
attack; in Cody, Wyo. The youngest in- 
fantry battalion commander on the Ital- 
ian front in World War II. Thomson 
forged an equally successful civilian ca- 
reer as a lawyer, rancher and business- 
man, as a politician belonged to Senator 
Barry Goldwater's conservative school. 


Died. Clara Haskil, 65, Rumanian-born 
concert pianist who made her debut in 
Vienna at seven, won her first Grand Prix 
in Paris at 14, later played sonatas with 
such luminaries as Violinists Enesco and 
Ysaye, Cellist Casals: of injuries suffered 
in a fall; in a railroad station in Brussels. 


Died. Herbert Ross, 75, Scotch whisky 
magnate (distiller for such brands as 
White Horse) who lost a leg in Mesopo 
tamia in World War I, opened his first 
distillery with another one-legged veteran 
and, as his business prospered, gave away 
more than £1,000,0c00 to British univer- 
sities, zoos, hospitals and the Wine and 
Spirit Trade Benevolent Society; after 
years as an invalid; in Cove, Scotland. 


Died. Walter Dorwin Teague, 76, dean 

American industrial designers and 
apostle of functionalism, who reshaped 
thousands of machine-age products rang 
ing from the exterior of cameras “Baby 
Brownie”) and cars (Marmon 16) to the 
interior of jet planes (Boeing 707), 
who preferred to live in a 250-year-old 
house furnished in French Provincial and 
Early American; of a heart attack: in 
Flemington, N.J. 


of 





Died. Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe. 


96, biographer, historian and poet whose 
warmth and urbanity led his fellow Har- 
vardman 


Philosopher Alfred North 


Whitehead, to nominate him as the ideal 
man to represent the human race on a 
mission to Mars; in Cambridge, Mass. 


After eye trouble ended Howe’s career as 
an editor (Youth's Companion, Atlantic 


Vonthly), he became an author, wrote 


38 volumes in longhand (including a 1924 


Pulitzer Prize biography, Barrett Wendell 

and his Letters), but maintained nonethe- 

less that his “best products 

children 

ist Helen, Harvard Law Professor Mark 
| Jr. and Newscaster Quincy. 


were his 
onetime Monologist and Novel- 
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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NYC. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 
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Holiday Classic: the Seagram Martini made Extra- -Dry with Seagram’s Gin 


103 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE PROVE 


TIME WORKS WONDERS FOR 
SEAGRAM’S EXTRA-DRY GIN 

















For your vacation this 
Winter, consider the Gulf 
South ... an area offering his- 
tory-laden shrines and charming 
vestiges of the Old South, hilly 
dude ranches and sunny beaches. 
While you’re here, investigate 
the many factors which have 
encouraged new industry to 
build and expand at a fantastic 
rate in this area served by 
United Gas... the Gulf South. 


C KILJLACL I 





... for a wonderful Winter vacation! 





Ly Be 4 L E Db (Top right) Longfellow’s “Evangeline” is immortalized in this 


Statue in St. Martinville, La., in the heart of the Acadian country 
(Above) A meandering road is flanked by shaggy bluffs and the 
peaceful Guadalupe River in this scene near New Braunfels, Texas. 
(Right) Hundreds of “Christmas Trees”—wellhead valves control- 


= be ling flow of natural gas—supply the United Gas pipeline system 
CORPORATION io 


Serving the Gulf South Headquarters, Shreveport, La 


BOOKS 





Self-Portrait of a Lady 


Trumpets FROM THE STEEP (268 pp.|— 
Diana Cooper—Houghton Mifflin ($5), 


When lovely woman stoops to the folly 
of autobiography, the enterprise is all 
too often flawed by malice, self-pity or 
a simple failure to grasp the fact that a 
book is not always interesting to others 
because its author is interesting to herself. 
Lady Diana Cooper escapes these dangers. 
From the first volume of her three-decker 
autobiography. The Rainbow Comes and 
Goes (Time, Oct. 27, 1958), it was clear 
that Lady Diana is a natural if artless 
self-historian. Moreover, she has the great 
advantage that almost everyone’she knows 
is Someone, 

The reader can be sure that when she 
tells of making a frantic telephone call 
to “Clemmie,” it will be Mrs. Winston 
Churchill who picks up the receiver, while 
“Duckling” is Winston himself, and 
“Wormwood” is none other than General 
Charles de Gaulle.* “Duff,” of course, is 
Lady Diana’s husband, who died as Lord 
Norwich in 1954 but who, during the pe- 
riod of the book. was plain Mr. Alfred 
Duff Cooper, successively army lieuten- 
ant, Minister of Information, civilian de- 
fense chief in Southeast Asia, liaison man 
in North Africa and, finally, Ambassador 
to France, writing the Treaty of Dunkirk, 
and at the embassy piano listening to 
“Ernie” Bevin sing cockney ballads. It is 
by a thousand such little cinema frame 
snippets that Lady Diana’s book gains 
value as a personal portrait of a period— 
World War II and after—just as her other 
two volumes cover World War I, the twit- 
tering ‘20s and the fateful ‘30s. 

Odd & British Birds. Apart from the 
high-level gossip, she gives a picture of 
the astonishing toughness of the British 
aristocracy. For all the physical grace and 
fragility that made her famous as an ama- 
teur actress playing madonna and nun in 
Max Reinhardt’s The Miracle, in time 
of war no patrician matron of Imperial 
Rome could have been more intransigent, 
bellicose and stoic. Despite invincible fear 
of air travel, she flew with Duff in count- 
less trips to zones of war, sometimes 
“hard-arse’” (Lady Diana’s phrase). She 
endured inconceivable official tedium, the 
horrors of the Indian “lu.”"t saw a second 
English generation of her class face death 
(on D-day, “two Mannerses”), and for a 
time, in I fed swill 





‘dung-covered boots.” 
to pigs on a Sussex farm. Her bits on the 
horrors of life under British austerity are 
done with sharp irony. Lady Dufferin’s 
goldiinch was “frozen to death in her bed- 
room. A remarkable thing to happen to a 
British bird.” Then there were the dis- 
gruntled mothers from Britain's bombed 
slums quartered in the Stately Homes of 
England. Said one: “I can stand anything 


* Gall and wormwood, that is 


t British U-type word for toilet, derived from 
Veau. 
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but the trees. The trees get me down.” 

Lady Diana has a curious way of mak- 
ing real people seem like Waugh charac- 
ters,* as she does in the cinematic glimpse 
of life in the Viceregal Lodge at Simla, 
where the “brontosaurian” viceroy, the 
Marquess of Linlithgow, maintained a dur- 
barlike protocol in the last days of the 
Sritish raj. The edge was taken off the 
formality by the sight of His Excellency 
sidling about the vast building clutching 
his “catty” (catapult) for shooting crows 
on the rooftop. 

Saints & Infidels. Most of her travel 
snapshots are brilliantly selective; the 
camera may tilt a bit, but the subject is 
in focus. In Townsville, she goes to bed to 





still gets about the world w:th a passvort 
whotograph by Cecil Beaton represent- 
ing her as ‘““Tiepolo’s idea of Cleonatra” 
(“The frontiers still let me through with 
that picture. . . When they won't I Il stay 
at home’). But. Lady Diana's being the 
age she is, this last volume of her auto- 
biography is sadly also the obituary of 
many a friend, and thus of a generation. 
Hilaire Belloc makes a last appearance, 
“poor old saint. moves as slowly as a tor- 
toise and is covered with gravy, ash and 
candlegrease” (and saying of papal poli- 
tics; “ ‘What would you expect of a lot of 
clergymen? Conrad Russell, a duke’s 
nephew, whose correspondence makes up 
a good part of the book, dies a Catholic. 
“Emerald” (Lady Cunard), glittering lit- 
erary hostess, dies an infidel (“I think 
Jesus Christ had a most unpleasant 





Mr. & Mrs. ALFrep Durr Cooper IN WARTIME 


Farewell to the B 


the noise of drunken sailors and wakes to 
the noise of “drunken birds with Austra- 
lian accents’ —a perfect description of the 
screech of the Australian cockatoo. Her 
quick picture of a high Soviet official, an 
abominable no-man if ever there was one 
is a subject on which less modest writers 
would have done less well in many thou- 
sand more words. 


Brave to the last. Lady Diana, at 68, 


* Connoisseurs of social and literary inbreed 





might ponder the two-line appearance of Novel- 


Evelyn Waugh, dressed as 





an officer in’ the 





al Marines and wearing, Lady Diana re 
with fond malice, “as smart a_ little 
moustache as Errol Flynn.’ Would not this be 
the same moustache briefy cultivated by Cay 
1in Guy Crouchback in Waugh's Men et Arms? 





And would not Lady Diana herself be that re- 
current Waugh character, Mrs. Stitch, beautiful, 
ved, a friend of the great and talented, but 
wife of that rather dull stick, Mr, Stitch, a 
Cabinet minister? 





right Young People. 


face’), Die most of them do. In her last 
pages, as the last and brightest of the 
Bright Young People of the Twenties bids 
goodbye to her beauty, she says wistfully: 
“The long custom of living disinclines one 
to dying, but great loss makes death less 





fearful. Besides. before the end, what 
light may shine?” 
Wilhelm Minor 

HENR 06 pp.)|—Gotttried 
Keller, tra A. M. Holt— 





Grove ($6. 


The dust jacket of this 1oo-year-old 
novel proclaims it to be “undoubtedly the 
greatest masterpiece of fiction by a Swiss 
writer,” which is a little like referring 
ecstatically to the tallest building in New- 
ark, N.J. In t§& period in which Gott- 
fried Keller was busy being the greatest 
Swiss novelist (Der Griine Heinrich was 
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published in 1854), Tolstoy wrote War 
and Peace, Melville wrote Moby Dick, and 
Emily Bronté wrote Wuthering Heights. 
Still, Keller's book, in its first English 
translation, has enough literary and his- 
torical value to make it worth reading. 
The novel lacks, and needs, a scholarly 
introduction, but that is asking a great 
deal; Grove Press deserves credit for pub- 
lishing the work at all, at a time when 
most of the publishing industry has aban- 
doned connoisseurship for cost accounting. 

Green Henry, Keller's hero, was born in 
a small Swiss town in the 1820s: his 
mother is the educated daughter of a 
pastor, and his father is a peasant who, 
through great ability and energy, has be- 
come a master builder. The father is the 
embodiment of the century's early surge 
of humanism; a fearless and optimistic 
man who taught himself architecture, and 
who leads his fellow townsmen in the 
building of schools and the forming of dra- 
matic societies. He dies while Henry is 
still young, and his widow cuts up his 
green military uniform to make a suit for 
the boy. From then on, green is the only 
color the worshipful Henry will wear, and 
his schoolmates soon tag him with his 
nickname. 

The Count's Daughter. The boy lacks 
his father’s certainty of purpose, and be- 
fore long he is thrown out of school for 
mischief-making. He has a knack for 
sketching and, still in his middle teens, 
decides to become an artist. The rest of 
the vast novel is his own rambling, epi- 
sodic, thoughtful account of his struggles 
to learn how to paint. Keller is no sen- 
timentalist, but his narration is cluttered 
with most of the furniture of the sentimen- 
tal novel—the childhood love who dies of 
consumption, the mother who starves her- 
self to buy her son’s art supplies, and the 
chance meeting, when all seems darkest. 
with the count’s fair young daughter. Now 
and then the prose gavottes giddily from 
its stolid march formation (“Before his 
sun of life had reached its noonday ze- 
nith, he returned to the inscrutable In- 
finite. . .”), and the author is too fond of 
teasingly retrieving his hero from the 
brink of fleshly ruin. 

But there is edge to the novel. Green 
Henry is intelligent enough to discover, 
eventually, that he is a bit of a fool, and 
that he is not a very good artist. He gives 
up the artistic life, as does the hero of 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister (Keller, though 
much influenced by Goethe, himself 
turned to writing only after a futile try at 
becoming a painter). His wanderings are 
over, and he returns home in time to see 
his mother die, and to build a new career 
as government functionary. 

Lust for Lies. The choice is significant: 
to Keller the state is not necessarily a 
higher concern than art, but serving the 
state is a high honor, and bohemianism a 
worthless existence. It is not hard to see 
the beginning of Germanic nationalism in 
the fascination that order, group effort 
and government have for Keller and the 
Swiss and German townspeople he de- 
scribes. The author is at his most rhap- 
sodic as he tells of the incredible organiza- 
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Kunsthous, Zurich 
Novettst KELLER 


Like a mocking prophecy. 


tion of a pre-Lenten carnival, or rambles 
on about a dream in which Identity of 
the Nation is represented by crowds tramp- 
ing purposefully over a bridge. 

But Keller is too intelligent and too 
shrewd to delude himself by his enthusi- 
asms, and at times his doubts can echo 
like mocking prophecies: “I had already 
forgotten the teaching of history. that 
great majorities can be poisoned and 
ruined by a single person and in gratitude 
will in their turn poison and ruin honest 
people—that a majority which has once 
been lied to can go on wanting to be 
lied to, and raises ever new liars on its 
shield, as if it were only one single con- 
scious and resolute scoundrel. . .” 


The Mideast Menace 


What the world needs is a suspense 
novel in which a guileless Arab touring 
New York stumbles across a gang of Mac- 
adamia nut smugglers and is pursued 
across the wastes of Scarsdale by admen 
armed with barbecue spits, while sullen 
peasants riding power mowers close in 
menacingly. In the meantime, thriller 
writers still prefer the Mideast or South- 
ern Europe for their setting. Two of the 
better new blood-and-Baedekers: 


Decision at Detrxi, by Helen Mac- 
Innes (434 pp.; Harcourt, Brace; $4.95), 
is a reasonably diverting romance that is 
not as taut as it should be because its 
tale of dark doings in Greece and Sicily is 
interleaved with too much travel gush. 
The author's proposition is that a band of 
left-of-Moscow terrorists in present-day 
Greece plans to set the Balkans afire by 
assassinating Marshal Tito. The wandering 
innocent who runs afoul of and eventually 
vanquishes these unpleasant plotters is an 
American architect named Strang. His 
wily adversary is a monster of plumbless 
evil who calls himself Odysseus—and the 
author does not fail to borrow a plot 





twist from Homer. The counter and un- 
der-the-counter intelligence agents of sev- 
eral countries haven't a clue about who 
Odysseus really is. Storyteller MacInnes 
casts some forthright foreshadows, but it 
takes Strang and the reader most of the 
book to uncover the blackguard, just in 
time to.save the President of Yugoslavia 
and a beautiful girl photographer. Only 
one thing bothers the reader. Early in the 
book, the author represents her virile hero 
as musing in these words about whether 
to attend a formal dinner: “Who am I to 
lower the tone of an haut monde evening 
with my simple little tweed?” Does Tito 
really need such help? 


THe Doomeo Oasis, by Hammond 
Innes (314 pp.; Knopf; $3.95), is a stout- 
hearted attempt to win back the desert 
from the venery-in-Araby school—Paul 
Bowles and Frederic Prokosch—and re- 
turn it to the unperfumed condition de- 
scribed by that old camel trammeler, For- 
eign Legion Novelist Percival Christopher 
(Beau Geste) Wren. The Legion defends 
no forts in this tale, but there is an outfit 
called the Trucial Oman Scouts and there 
is, as a matter of fact, a defended fort. 
There is also some rousing prose, not all 
of it defensible. The book opens with: 
“Call Aubrey George Grant! The moment 
had come. My mouth felt suddenly dry. 
The Court was waiting and I knew the 
ordeal ahead of me was a long one. In 
telling the whole truth I might convict an 
innocent man ..." The narrator testi- 
fies, dry mouth and all, for more than 
300 pages about an oily Emir who wants 
more oil, and a berobed old Britisher with 
a patch over one eye and a theory that, by 
Allah, there is petroleum under a certain 
unpromising patch of ground. The old fel- 
low’s bastard son shows up, learns to be 
an oil geologist in a trice, and shortly is 
locked in mortal combat with his father. It 
is this son who defends the fort, and he 
would be there yet, pinging away with his 
Enfield at the emir’s thugs, if the Trucial 
Oman Scouts had not fetched him out. 
They are a dandy plot device, and Novel- 
ists Prokosch and Bowles might do well 
to borrow them from Innes. 


400 Kaput 


Wo Kitteo Society? (599 pp.j— 
Cleveland Amory—Harper ($6.50). 


The metamorphosis of the cads, or 
how the nouveaux riches become the Old 
Guard, is the central theme of Cleveland 
Amory’s misleadingly titled Who Killed 
Society? The forms of Society die, but 
Society is indestructible. After every ma- 
jor upheaval—war, depression or gradu- 
ated income tax—the cry arises that So- 
ciety is not what it used to be, and Amory 
divertingly traces this plaint all the way 
back to the landing of the Mayflower. 
That sacred vessel, reports Amory, carried 
a nondescript list of lower-middle-class 
passengers, plus a sprinkling of servants: 
and not a man in the lot could sign him- 
self “Gent.” 

Unfortunately, the Mayflower’s pace as 
well as its passengers has a grip on Author 
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RUBBER BALL SHATTERS when frozen in liquefied nitrogen at temperature of 
In this super-cold world, most materials become brittle, can be shatter 


zero, F, 
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LIQUID FUEL SPACE PROBES depend on 
fuels handled under super-cold conditions as 
454°RF. 


low as 


we 
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OXYGEN PIPED INTO HOSPITAL ROOMS 
from central storage tank that stores oxy- 


gen in liquefied form at —298°F. One small 
tank holds enough to supply entire hospital. 








NATURAL GAS WILL BE SHIPPED AS LIQuiD 
to fuel-short areas at —258°F. Huge sup- 
plies of natural gas can be liquefied to 
occupy relatively small space, 





THE STRANGE SUPER-COLD WORLD OF CRYOGENICS 


Steel with Inco Nickel in it is needed to withstand the crippling cold! 





5000- POUND BALL SMASHES DOWN on in- 
sulated 9% Nickel steel tank filled with 
liquefied nitrogen. Tank, chilled to —320°F, 
withstood the repeated crushing blows, dem- 
onstrates its dependability for cryogenic use. 
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A rubber ball becomes brittle and shat- 
ters like a flower pot! This amazing 
sight occurs in a strange new world of 
sub, sub-zero temperatures. It’s the 
world of cryogenics—a new science that 
uses super-cold to perform wonders 
never before possible, 

At —258°F, natural gas can be 
shipped to fuel-short areas in spac 
saving liquid form. At —298°F, medical 
oxygen for an entire hospital can be 
stored as liquid in a tank the size of 
your water heater. Rockets for outer- 
space probes depend on super-cold fuels 
as low as —454°F! 









The benefits of cryogenics are great. 
Unfortunately, so are the problems 
caused by its low temperatures. They 
make most materials brittle...so how do 


4», 
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you store the super-cold liquids safely? 

Inco Research has the answer—a 
steel toughened by Nickel to withstand 
the crippling cold —a 9% Nickel steel, 
economical enough for widespread use! 

To show that this steel could stand the 
severest conditions, it was put through 
a grueling test. Tanks mate of 9% 
Nickel steel were filled with liquid nitro- 
gen at —320°F. Then 5000 lb drop balls 
were smashed down on them time and 
again. 9% Nickel steel took each blow 
in stride. 

Developing metals and testing them 
for new and unusual uses is one way 
Inco helps bring industry the benefits 
of metal progress. © 1960, INCO 





The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada)— producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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—Edwin R. Stroh, Wice 
and Director of Sales™™™ 
The Electric Autolite Company 


The universal language of sport 
places the accent on performance 
in competition. That is one reason 
why today “the new face of lead- 
ership” belongs to people like Mr. 
Stroh—men who know and enjoy 
sport and know how to transfer 
its highest standards of success to 
the business or professional world 
in which they earn their living. 


It is only natural, therefore, 
thatamong the 70% ofthe SPoRTS 
ILLUSTRATED subscribers who are 
in business, a good third are top 
corporate officers, presidents, own- 
ers; and another third are middle 
management. Median household 
income is $10,835 (one of the 
highest of any magazine) ; median 
household head age is 42 (one of 
the lowest). Multiple-car owners 
almost outnumber single-car own- 
ers; every 100 families own 153 
cars. 


Further, in its own competition 
among U. S. magazines, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED circulation, now 
950,000 weekly, has doubled in 
six years. Advertising revenue has 
grown at an average rate of 27% 
annually, in 1960 will be well 
over $14,000,000, 
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Amory’s latest book, and it is a poky 
chronicle compared with his The Proper 
Bostonians and The Last Resorts. He 
drops some 7,000 names. He delves into 29 
tribal histories and relates them unsparing- 
ly, from the Adamses and Cabots to the 
Astors and Vande erbilts, not omitting the 
Byrds. For the rest, scandal vies with so- 
ciology, gossip with anecdote. The anec- 
dotes, though frequently familiar, provide 
most of the fun, and in some of them 
Amory captures certain archetypal stances 
of social eliteism. 

Polo, Everyone? There is the lofty 
insularity once betrayed by the Du Ponts 
when the company was approached with 
the idea of sponsoring a 3 o'clock Sunday 
afternoon radio program. The Du Pont 
people wanted none of it. “At 3 o'clock 
on Sunday afternoons,” they said firmly 
“everybody is playing polo.” 

For sheer aplomb, the proper Bostonian 
can scarcely be bettered. When Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell were selling 
their home to Mr. Howard Johnson of 
eatery fame, Mrs. Hallowell expressed the 
hope that Mr. and Mrs. Johnson would 
have a happy future in the house. There 
was a perceptible silence. Then Master 
Johnson, age nine, piped up, “There isn’t 
any Mrs. Johnson. One’s dead and one's 
divorced,” adding hopefully, “but Daddy's 
got a girl friend.” As the silence turned 
glacial, Mr. Hallowell rose from his fire- 
side, smote the roadside restaurateur 
smartly on the back, and speaking for the 
first time said, “Bully for you, Johnson.” 

Maritally, U.S. Society abandoned the 
“double standard” only to adopt the 
quadruple and sextuple standards. Gentle- 
man Editor Frank (Vanity Fair) Crown- 
inshield epigrammatized the situation: 
“Married men make very poor husbands.” 
By their second or third generations, most 
U.S. moneyed clans are marked for either 


1) distinction, 2) extinction. Those that 
survive with distinction, ¢.g., Lowells, 
Rockefellers. Guggenheims, treat their 


money as a public trust and adopt the 
ethic of responsibility laid down by an 
early Du Pont: “No privilege exists that 
is not inseparably bound to a duty.” Other 
socialite families go the way so graphical- 
ly described by the Philadelphia dowager 
who said. “Most of the Biddles and 
Cadwaladers are either in front of bars 
or behind bars."* 

Dear Inequality. Who killed—or at 
least cooled—Society? The question final- 
ly becomes a kind of game as Author 
Amory half-playfully indicts Sherman Bil- 


lingsley. Aristotle Onassis, Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones and a slew of others. The 
authentic culprit. as the book also sug- 


which wars incessant- 
ly with the idea of any elite—social, in- 
tellectual or hereditary. Paradoxically 
democracy also spawns elites by encour- 
aging the individual to distinguish him- 
self. As William Dean Howells once put 

“Inequality is as dear to the American 
heart as liberty itself.” 


gests, is democracy. 


* The bar reference could also refer to a great 
many Cadwaladers and Biddles who are dis- 
| tinguished lawyers. 





1961 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7, Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y¥. 1M 12-19 


WILL 
EMPLOYMENT 
RISE? 


It certainly will! Our growing 
country means growing needs 
—for new schools, homes, 
roads, goods and services. 
Meeting these needs of Amer- 
ica will call for 22 million new 
jobs in the next 15 years. To 
get more facts about your 
great future, write today for a 
free illustrated booklet to: 
THE ADVERTISING CoUNCIL, 
Box 10, Midtown Station, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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"Translation: Great Northern assures you 
Performance, Dependability, Quality with Coordinated Shipping 
Services...freight car, piggyback, truck 


Shippers who use Great Northern find in the 
railway’s Coordinated Shipping Services the pre- 
cise combinations of transportation facilities 
they require. 

Some use rail—either freight car or piggyback — 
all the way. Others combine freight car and truck, 
or piggyback and truck—or all three. 

Great Northern traffic representatives can ad- 
vise you how to ship your goods. And they’ll be 


glad to show you how the railway has stepped up 
the speed of its services, added considerably to an 
already enviable record for dependability, and has 
adjusted rates to be highly competitive. 

Great Northern’s Coordinated Shipping Services 
deserve another searching look. Why don’t you 
get in touch with us today? 


Remember: your freight goes great when it goes 
Great Northern. 


Offices in principal cities of U.S. and Canada 


vancouver. # ¢ 
nw WESTMONS TER BC 
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Direct inquiries to: 

G. D. Johnson, General 
Freight Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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TIME LISTINGS 
(i ent 


CINEMA 


The Magnificent Seven. The best western 
so far this year, this film is an impressive 
and occasionally profound contemplation 
of the life of violence. 

The Virgin Spring (in Swedish). Ingmar 
Bergman's mythical and violently beauti- 
ful miracle play, derived from a medieval 
ballad about a farm. girl's rape-murder 
and her father’s vengeance, is as clear and 
grave as a Mass. 

Village of the Damned. The nifty little 
horror tale of an English town whose pop- 
ulace is briefly paralyzed, its women mys- 
teriously impregnated. 

The Love Game (in French). Jean-Pierre 
Cassel, playing a ludicrous but lovable mix- 
ture of Don Juan and Peter Pan, emerges 
as the funniest Frenchman since Tati’s 
Hulot. 

General della Rovere (in Italian), Back 
in his top form of the 1940s, Roberto 
(Open City) Rossellini directs a poignant 
piece about a trivial swindler—brilliantly 
played by Vittorio De Sica—who stops 
impersonating the role of a wartime hero 
to become one. 


TELEVISION 


Tues., Dec. 13 

Expedition! (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.).” “Sur- 
vivors of the Ice Age,” the first of a two- 
part look at the Lapps, Europe's far- 
northern nomads. 

Du Pont Show of the Month (CBS, 
8:30-10 p.m.). A rerun of the 1958 TV 
adaptation of Harvey, with Art Carney as 
the harebrained Elwood P, Dowd. 


Wed., Dec. 14 
United States Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Vincent Price and Betsy Palmer 
star in “Shame the Devil,” a piece about 
the suppression of a salacious bestseller 
in a small-town library, 


Thurs., Dec. 15 
The Untouchables (ABC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). With Sam Levene as Larry Fay, a 
Capone alumnus who muscled into a milk 
monopoly, and June Havoc as Sally Kan- 
sas, the sassy grande dame of Chicago 
speakeasies. 


Fri., Dec. 16 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 8:30-10 
p.m.). “The Golden Child,” an original 
opera by Philip Bezanson and Paul Engle 
about greedy miners during the California 
gold rush, with a somewhat gratuitous 
Christmas theme and an ending that sug- 
gests The Turn of the Scrooge. Color. 


Sat., Dec. 17 

Liberty Bowl Football Game (NBC, 
12:45 to final gun). Philadelphia's bowl 
entry, Oregon v. Penn State, Color. 

Bluebonnet Bowl Football Game (CBS, 
from 1:45 p.m.). From Houston, Texas ry. 
Alabama, followed by the Green Bay-Los 
Angeles National Football League clash 
in California. 

The Nation's Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). “Should Federal Aid to Education 
Include Teachers’ Salaries?” G. Mennen 
Williams, Kennedy's newly appointed As- 


* All times E.S.T. 
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sistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, takes the affirmative, with Arthur 
S. Flemming, Eisenhower's Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, as the 
nay-sayer. 

Sun., Dec. 18 

Directions ’61 (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). The 
religious series offers an adaptation of 
Henri Ghéon’s Christmas in the Market 
Place. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). Focusing on the present for a 
change, Walter Cronkite introduces “The 
Berliners: Life in a Gilded Cage.” 

The Shirley Temple Show (NBC, 7-8 
p.m.). “The Black Sheep,” based on the 
early chapters of Rudyard Kipling’s auto- 
biography, Something of Myself. Color. 

General Electric Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Mickey Rooney is a_ particularly 
sulky sulky rider in “The Money Driver,” 
a melodrama about harness racing. 

Music for a Winter Night (ABC, 
10:30-11 p.m.). “The Sounds of Christ- 
mas,” the first of three holiday specials 
(with Mindy Carson and Florence Hen- 
derson), temporarily replaces Winston 
Churchill: The Valiant Years. 


THEATER 


Advise and Consent. Equipped with an 
all-but-complete set of political chessmen, 
the shallow but suspenseful Broadway 
adaptation of the bestselling novel pushes 
rooks and pawns about with the greatest 
gusto. 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May. In one of the fall's best 
shows, Mike and Elaine in various skits 
leave tooth marks on much that is fatuous, 
wasp stings in much that is vulgar, powder 
burns on a lot that is neurotic or just 
human. 

The Hostage. Sprawling. shocking, 
howlingly off key, marvelously in tune, 
humane and hilarious, this play is as 
much a portrait of Playwright Brendan 
Behan as it is the story of an English 
soldier held as a hostage at I.R.A. head- 
quarters in a Dublin brothel. 

Period of Adjustment. Trading claws 
for Santa Claus, Broadway's master of 
violence, Tennessee Williams, has writ- 
ten a comedy-lecture on how to. stay 
married, which is superficial, dexterous 
and lively. 

A Taste of Honey. An episodic but 
unblinkingly truthful first play about a 
tramp of a mother and her illegitimate 
daughter, by a talented young English- 
woman who has the knack of using light 
to make soot more visible. 

Irma La Douce. Transcending the an- 
cient cliché of the golden-hearted whore, 
dynamic Elizabeth Seal endows a jaunty, 
harmless French musical with a nice tingle 
of iniquity and even a certain mixture of 
Sweetness and bite. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


This is the season when gift books 
abound in the land—all expensive, all flos- 
sy, some gimmicky, some good. Among 
the good: The Discovery of the World, by 
Albert Bettex, a handsome history of ex- 
ploration; The Lithographs of Chagall, with 


237 fine reproductions; Hummingbirds, by 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, with superb pho- 
tos and readable monographs by, of all 
people, the president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. For givers under no com- 
pulsion to bedazzle, there are also plain 
books. Among the best recent ones: 

It Had Been a Mild, Delicate Night, by 
Tom Kaye. The woman in the London 
town house is a neoclassic nymph, the 
tramp who pursues her is clearly a satyr, 
and the author's story of the chase is a 
myth as good as a mile of realistic novels. 

A Zoo in My Luggage, by Gerald Dur- 
rell. The author, a noted zoologist and 
brother of Lawrence Durrell, tells of fol- 
lowing his love of animals to the Camer- 
oons, and shows that he has his novelist 
brother's ability to impale the butterfly 
of reality on the point of a pen. 

Goodbye to a River, by John Graves. 
The Brazos River in Texas was to be 
ruined by power dams, and the author, 
who writes well of the region's wildlife 
and wild living, tells of a three-week solo 
canoe trip he made as a farewell gesture. 

Summoned by Bells, by John Betjeman. 
In a charming autobiography in verse, the 
author tells of a youth that was unre- 
markable except for the pain, joy and in- 
sight that go with being a poet. 

Sermons and Soda Water, by John 
O'Hara, For years the author has written 
heavily and at length; these three related 
novellas about New York and Gibbsville, 
Pa. are clear, short and masterful. 

The Light in the Piazza, by Elizabeth 
Spencer, A sensitively written novel of 
troubled love between an Italian shop- 
owner and a mentally deficient American 
girl; notably, the author's Americans are 
neither boors on tours nor snobs trying to 
look as if they had never heard of Akron. 

The Life and Opinions of T. E. Hulme, 
by Alun R. Jones. Critic Hulme, a friend 
said, was “capable of kicking a theory as 
well as a man downstairs,” and before he 
was killed in World War I at 34, this fiery 
British intellectual was a strong influence 
on such men as Eliot, Yeats and Pound. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
. Advise and Consent, Drury (1) * 
. Hawaii, Michener (2) 
. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (4) 
The Last of the Just, Schwarz-Bart 
(3) 
. Decision at Delphi, Mactnnes (9) 
The Leopard, Di Lampedusa (5) 
. The Dean's Watch, Goudge (8) 
. Mistress of Mellyn, Holt (7) 
. The Lovely Ambition, Chase (6) 
. The Listener, Caldwell 


fFven- 


Seensanuw 


NONFICTION 
. The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (1) 
. The Waste Makers, Packard (2) 
. The Snake Has All the Lines, Kerr (5) 
. The Politics of Upheaval, Schlesinger 
(4) 
5. The American Heritage Picture His- 
tory of the Civil War (3) 


_ 


awn 


6. Born Free, Adamson (7) 

7. Baruch: The Public Years (6) 

8. Vanity Fair, ed. by Amory and Brad- 
ee 

9. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (10) 

10. The Worlds of Chippy Patterson, 
Lewis 


* Position on last week's list. 
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|MPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 





On giving Vat 69... . If your friends and associates are among those who place value on the 


genuine, you ould consider giving VAT 69...the lighter, drier, smoother Scotcf& with genuine Highland 


Character. They will appreciate your recognition 


of their taste and discrimination. Your gift of VAT 69, in 


its truly handsome holiday gift wrap, will be succ 


esi! One Scotch Stands Out...Vat 69 
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For flavor 

Parliament 

puts the filter where it 
does the most good 
—a clean % inch away 


Extra Margin: Your lips and tongue never touch the filter—it's recessed a clean % inch. 


Extra Margin: You never taste the filter—tobacco tastes best when the filter's recessed. 


Extra Margin: Parliament is famous for bringing you the best toba&cos in the business. 





You're so smart to smoke 


Parliament 


Pack or Box—no extra cost 
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